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meeting place for the inquisitive 


Would you like speak the corporate corporate spokesmen have said what 
leaders this country time when they are not major steel company officer wrote us: “No matter 
pressed decision-demanding issues? Better still, what the corporate theme, Smithsonian consistently 
reach them special private time? That time fed out the computer our most efficient buy.” 
when they choose unwind picking their Efficient beyond CPM. Efficient reaching the best 
home-delivered copy Smithsonian. concentration the best people the best time, 
How know much? Because many when enjoying themselves. 


¥ 
1,800,000 subscribers put 


And for you. 


They enjoy the way editorial magazine, issue after issue, month after month. 
matter and the ads placed Smithsonian work Rewarding both reader and advertiser. 
They enrich one another. They work togeth- Smithsonian gives the well-rounded opinion 
evoke thoughts, insights. unison, leader balanced editorial perspective diverse 
they compel and encourage each reader topical subjects doesn't find his regular 
and respond anew. This bond between how Smithsonian offers the corporate 


our editorial content and your advertising message advertiser refreshing opportunity reach 
one reason Smithsonian great and rewarding opinion leaders. 


money where their minds are. 
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“You probably remember from 
grade-school science that water 
two parts hydrogen and one part 
oxygen,” says Dr. John Norman. 

“Here General Atomic Com- 
pany, subsidiary 50% owned 
Gulf Oil, project under way 
cooperation with the Department 


“There are 326 mil- 
lion cubic miles 
water and 
hydrogen every 
natural 
energy that 

run 


Energy extract hydrogen from 
water for use fuel: for heating, 
cooking, anything that now uses 
petroleum natural gas. 

“The extraction process called 
thermochemical water-splitting. 
know works because we’ve 
done it. But takes high 
it’s rather expensive. 

“Tt may the turn the cen- 
tury before becomes commercial. 
But it’s attractive idea. Hydro- 
gen from gallon water has about 
gallon gasoline. 

liquid gaseous fuel. can 
transmitted long distances more 
cheaply than electricity. And when 
hydrogen burns, it’s converted back 
into water. Very tidy.” 

Gulf, our first priority 
get all the oil and natural gas can 
out resources right here Amer- 
ica. But we’re working lot 
other ideas, too. Thermochemical 
water-splitting one them. 
are also working underground 
coal gasification, liquefied coal and 
other synthetic fuels, geothermal 
energy, and other alternative energy 
sources. 

Basically the business are 
energy for tomorrow. 


Gulf people: 
energy for 


Gulf Oil Corporation 1981 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 

redefine standards 

honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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its winding course the Mississippi, the Wisconsin River 
powers enough plants, factories and mills make it, easily, “the 
hardest working river the nation.” 

And through that same course, especially through that 
paradise, the Wisconsin Dells, is, with equal ease, 
one the world’s most beautiful. 

Like their river, Wisconsinites see contradiction between 
hard work and natural beauty. the University Wisconsin 
Madison, their students are expected work 
also enjoy one the loveliest campuses the country. 

Their fertile farmlands, dotted with silver-topped silos, are 
ode rural productive enough make them the 
nation’s leading producer milk, butter and cheese. 
Their factories turn out everything from sophisticated machinery 
the superbly-crafted paper for one our famous brands 
work just hard preserving the environment. 
The river water, for instance, that enters our Wisconsin Tissue 
Mills leaves our plant cleaner than entered. 
Wisconsinites, short, want all. And having 
it, they love celebrate it. Fairs and festivals 
celebrate their ethnic diversity (from American Indian 
through Swiss, German, Polish, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Italian and dozen others), their natural bounty 
(corn and cranberries, milk and apples), and 
everything else that appeals them from fishing for 
the wily musky log-rolling competitions. 
for festival, just relax—in air crisp 
and clean and refreshing glass our 
And you do, hope stop 
the home our Miller Brewing Company 
our Miller High Life, beer which, like Wisconsin, 
“has all” our Lite Beer which “has all—and less.” 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
Good people make good things. 


Make Marlboro, Benson Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Special and Dark Special Beer; 
7 UP and Diet 7 UP. 
Philip Morris operating companies Wisconsin are: 
Miller Brewing Company and Philip Morris Industrial, which includes 
Milprint, Nicolet Paper Co., Koch Label Company and Wisconsin Tissue Mills Inc. 
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“STYROFOAM CUR” 


Molded plastic foam cups, coolers, and packing mate- 
rials are occasionally misnamed with our trademark. 
STYROFOAM brand plastic foam, 40-year-old 
proprietary product Dow Chemical Company, 
made differently. It’s extruded only boards bil- 
lets, never molded. This gives unique cell struc- 


and commercial insulation (shown), well flo- 
tation, floral and craft applications. But it’s simply 
impractical make cups out STYROFOAM. 
STYROFOAM plastic foam truly unique. de- 
serves its well-earned name and reputation. the 
next time you see plastic foam cups, coolers, 


ture. And distinctly different func- packing materials, remember: 
tional properties. They aren’t STYROFOAM brand 


STYROFOAM brand plastic foam plastic foam. 
the number one plastic foam for residential 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


©1980 The Dow Chemical Company 
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Unwanted ombudsman 


When Robert Hardin began taking The 
Miami Herald more than two years ago, 
was regarded little more than gadfly. But 
his constant goading the paper, and his 
outspokenness, have gained him growing 
following. His crusade, fact, has 
prompted uncommonly introspective ar- 
ticle the Herald itself and public demands 
that the paper hire ombudsman. 

former Herald reporter and editor with 
more than two decades experience 
journalist, Hardin became fully visible last 
November when released ninety-nine- 
page, single-spaced critique, From 
Quiet Riot, alternative view The 
Miami Herald’s role events leading the 
riots May, dissected the paper’s 
coverage police brutality and other 
flashpoints racial tension, including the 
death black insurance executive Arthur 
McDuffie and the subsequent trial the 
white police officers who had been impli- 
cated McDuffie’s death articles the 
Herald. 

Hardin’s report accused the paper 
overplaying those stories and claimed that 
such coverage, well the 
Herald’s support for the creation civilian 
review board, was motivated primarily 
desire win Pulitzer Prize and increase 
its circulation Miami’s black community. 
Hardin wrote that better motive than 
self-service, The Herald shouted for com- 
munity fight until finally promoted 
i.e. the May riots. 

Executive editor John 
sponded Hardin’s report December 
column: ‘‘The Herald institutionally and 
personally have been wildly, libelously ac- 
cused investigating the police part 
conspiracy improve our But 
the paper took Hardin’s charges seriously 
enough commission its law firm and staff 
attorney draft rebuttal. The resulting 
inch-thick document included sixty pages 
analysis and 150 pages clips buttress its 
claim that the Herald’s reporting had been 
aggressive but fair. The lawyers cited, for 
instance, police brutality that 
took pains establish that only small pro- 
portion officers was guilty it. 

the Herald newsroom, meanwhile, re- 
porters debated whether the controversy de- 


Mary Lou Foy/The Miami Herald 


served mention the paper. Some argued 
that Hardin should allotted space the 
opinion page; McMullan was not convinced, 
but did encourage discussion. 

Meanwhile, photocopies Hardin’s re- 
port began circulating throughout the Miami 
area. January 19, McMullan, interviewed 
Miami television station pre- 
paration for two-week series the prob- 
lems and frustrations the local police, was 
asked respond Hardin’s charges. The 
Hardin-Herald quarrel had now become 
hard ignore. McMullan later recalled, 
became convinced was time the Herald 
covered news story. Any newspaper 
that doesn’t cover itself isn’t much 

His decision treat Hardin’s report 
news story irritated some reporters. Reporter 
Carl Hiaasen, who was asked write the ar- 
ticle, declined, citing ethical considerations. 
good friends with the writers in- 
Hiaasen says. bent over 
backwards fair the Besides, 


adds, write about would 
elevate him immediate and 

Finally, McMullan brought Tom Fied- 
ler, the paper’s Washington correspondent. 
agreed write the story after receiving 
guarantees independence, including 
promise that McMullan would not see the 
piece until appeared print. 

Fiedler’s February story, headlined 
ING NEWS: THE HERALD AND THE RIOTS, ap- 
peared the front page the local news 
section and jumped take the section’s 
entire back page. The dispassionate account 
cited length the Herald’s evidence refuting 
the charge that had sensationalized police 
reporting; also noted that the American 
Society Newspaper Editors had 
for the paper’s coverage the riots 
and the events preceding them. the same 
time, Fiedler wrote, Hardin’s work had 
responsive chord’’ among those 
who feel Herald awesomely 
powerful institution that, its zeal un- 


Man the news: Robert Hardin’s attacks the Herald became such news 
that the paper itself noted them with long feature and the photo Hardin below 
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America’s got enough coal keep your lights for hundreds years. 
And Texaco’s coal gasification process could mean 


you have worry about how affects the environment. 


One the main problems 


with burning coal generate 


electricity has been, course, 


We've already successfully 
proven the gasification process 
small-scale plants. Now Texaco 


burn environmentally working with other companies 


acceptable manner. 

But developed 
process turn our most 
plentiful energy resource into 
clean-burning fuel gas which 


and organizations build large 
coal gasification/electrical gener- 
ating plant the Mojave Desert. 
will turn thousand tons 
coal day into electricity. 


can used produce power Some years from now, 
for generating electricity. 


investment coal gasifi- 


cation technology can mean 
you'll have the electricity 
need—and without worrying 
about environmental effects. 


You can trust the Star 
home, work, 
your car. 


got 
way turn coal 
It’s electrifying?’ 


cover problems, doesn’t recognize its own 
impact the 

The Herald’s lavishing much atten- 
tion Hardin did not down well the 
newsroom. Joe Oglesby, black reporter 
who provided the bulk the Herald’s 
coverage the riots, says Hardin that 
premise totally ludicrous. It’s even 
more ludicrous that the Herald bothered 
respond 

Community attention was further concen- 
trated the Herald three days later when 
news director Ralph Renick noted 
editorial that police and others feel 
the newspaper has greatly overplayed police 
Citing need for some process 


CHRONICLE 


handle complaints against the 
called the newspaper hire ombuds- 
man, course action that Hardin had also 
counseled. 

McMullan firmly rejects their advice. 
never felt the Herald suffers from the 
isolation some papers suffer says. 
have answer directly people who 
question us, rather than have ombudsman 
nalistic 

Hardin, picking the metaphor, com- 
pares his tilt with the paper battle be- 
tween elephant and ant. their 
presses against photocopier, their 


Nice writers finish last 


After decade editorial about-faces and 
financial chaos, the fifty-seven-year-old 
Saturday Review seems turning the 
corner. Publisher Robert Weingarten, who 
purchased the debt-ridden monthly year 
ago, claims its most recent issues are the 
black. Many readers seem pleased with the 
new middlebrow, arts-oriented format, 
least judge from their enthusiastic letters 
the editor. And advertisers seem re- 
sponding the new owner’s pitch for the 
reader. 

Everyone seems pleased, fact, except 
the magazine’s contributing writers and ar- 
tists. Under its new management, Saturday 
Review has been gaining notoriety pub- 
lication most reluctant part with its cash. 
Free-lance writers and contributing editors 
claim that payments are months late and have 
pried loose repeated phone calls, 
angry words, and, some cases, threats 
lawsuits. One contributing editor, fact, 
went beyond the threat stage and sued the 
magazine obtain $2,000 she claimed was 
owed her. 

finally was paid, but took months and 
lots phone says Stephen Harvey, 
regular film reviewer for the magazine before 
the new management replaced him last year 
with Judith Crist. was lot more hassle 
than responsible magazine should put any 
writer adds Harvey, who says 
had wait three four months paid 
for his articles. never been treated 

Harvey says might still consider writing 
for the magazine the right piece 
others, more irritated, feel less receptive. 
longer writing for 


says Owen Edwards, who nonethe- 
less still listed SR’s masthead con- 
tributing editor, and cites the delinquent 
payments solely the 
Now editor American Photographer, 
Edwards says has considered writing off 


it’s the 


the $700 due him, adding, was going 
pay kid’s tuition with that But 
what really rankled him, says, was the 
grievance echoed one contributor after 
another. 

Brian Canniff, art director the magazine 
for two years before leaving recently, says 
that about 100 artists who free-lanced for the 
magazine during his term have effect 
blackballed because money problems. 
One prominent literary agent New York, 


450,000 circulation against mailing list 
Herald sets out slay dragons, and winds 
accused being the dragon itself, are 
not entitled know the 

Meanwhile, his crusade continues. has 
met recently with Herald executives and has 
become popular guest local talk shows. 
And, judging from the growing number 
letters and phone calls receives regarding 
Herald coverage, and not just racial is- 
sues, Hardin’s crusade clearly longer 
Peter Townsend 
Peter Townsend free-lance writer 
Miami. 


who says he’s been forced 
threaten, and money from the mag- 
azine two occasions, says cer- 
tainly any client considering writing 
for it. And the February issue the bulletin 
the American Society Journalists and 
Authors lists Saturday Review one 
number publications writers should 
wary of. 

Everyone, including publisher Weingar- 
ten, agrees there has been substantial pay- 
ment problem and the two other maga- 
zines, Financial World and View, pub- 
lished Weingarten’s company, Macro 
Communications. The explanation for the 
problem deperds whom you talk to. 
editors, besieged angry writers, cite 
meeting they were called February 
which editor (and previous owner) Carll 
Tucker attributed the dilatory payments 
imminent corporate acquisition Macro. 

Weingarten denies that any such link 
exists claim that puzzles staff members, 
who were told that the house would put 
order once the deal was closed. Rather, 
says, the difficulties have been due the 
problems attendant Financial World’s ab- 
sorption magazine twice its size and 
the subsequent start-up (in September) 
View, video magazine. Aggravating that 
circumstance, says, were the company’s 
move new skyscraper last fall and the 
kinks involved its installation com- 
puterized accounting system. 

Especially troublesome, Weingarten says, 
was the sloppy record 
Macro found when bought SR. Sorting 
all out took amount 
turn around tanker that’s been mismanaged 
for ten years seven Weingarten 
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Most divided into two parts: 

Meaningful work. And the time- 
consuming chores that keep you from 
it. 

This one those perennial problems 
that business people have traditionally 
chosen just grin and bear. 

But it’s getting harder and harder 
when you consider all 
the money wasted because people are increas- 
ingly busy and decreasingly productive. 

Xerox, can help correct the 
problem. 


For example, make 


help give you 
ished reports 
during the time you might otherwise spend 
waiting. The machines are Xerox copiers, 
and spent years making ones that not 
only copy, also collate, reduce and even 
staple sets together automatically. 

There are also Xerox machines that 
create, edit, store and retrieve 
information electronically. 
Saving people hours need- 
less effort. 

And Xerox machines 
that take information right from computers, 
then print out using the typeface and 
format you choose. All two pagesasecond. 

There’s even special cable—called the 
Ethernet can link office 

into single network. 
Organizing your information 
that it’s always accessible, instead 
other words, Xerox 
machines help make you more productive 
doing the time-consuming you 
shouldn’t doing. 

Unlike you, our machines don’t have 

anything better do. 


XEROX 


XEROX® and Ethernet are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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ANEW LOOK 
FOR GROWING UNION 


CWA—the union communications—is growing 
and changing with the times. 

CWA years young and today represent 
hundreds thousands workers. CWA members 
work the telecommunications industry, the 
public employee sector, the interconnection and 
CATV fields, manufacturing plants and re- 
porters, radio and television broadcasters. Our 
members work almost every job field imagina- 
ble. 


There are more than 625,000 us, nationwide. 
work small towns and big cities across the whole 
USA. 


effort talk with people through television, radio, 
magazines and newspapers across the country. 


Since have new logo and new look, want 
sure that you recognize us. 
you have questions about CWA, unions 
general, just get touch with us. 


D.C. 
(202) 785-6740 785-6738 
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says. Now, claims, ‘‘about ninety-nine 
percent the [payment] cases are resolved. 
It’s been long process, but we’re coming 
the end 

whale-swallowing act such Macro 
performed may well result administrative 
disorders during the digestion process. But 
many writers and editors doubt that the com- 
pany’s dyspepsia susceptible easy relief. 
Dean Valentine, who left his job senior 
editor Saturday Review June work 
Next magazine, recalls his time that 
impression was they had policy 
‘fuck the writers.’ didn’t cost them 
[management] anything money for 
two months. was part their attitude 
which was total contempt for writers who 
aren’t 

been through lot excuses, 
observes staff member one Weingar- 
ten’s magazines, who terms the payments 
situation very real and persistent prob- 
lem. All three magazines are having equal 
problems. All the editors are the point 
where good part their time spent 
apologizing authors, photographers, car- 
toonists. It’s fun. And there seems end 
M.M. 
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Shoot-out Santa Fe? 


1974, husband-and-wife journalists 
Richard McCord and Laurel Knowles, dis- 
satisfied with the quality journalism 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, started weekly 
tabloid called The Santa Reporter. 
rapidly established its reporting credentials 
with informed coverage politics and the 
environment, well investigations into 
such matters fraudulent land deals and the 
activities state prisons director who had 
also served adviser Latin American 
police departments. mid-1980 the 
couple’s enterprise seemed paying off: 
the Reporter owned its own building, staff 
salaries were increasing steadily, and the 
paper was growing fatter with advertising. 

All which occurred time when the 
local daily, The New Mexican, owned 
Gannett, was undergoing hard times. Since 
1978 the paper had been embroiled nasty 
lawsuit brought against Robert 
McKinney, who sold The New Mexican 
Gannett 1976 and later charged the news- 
paper chain with breaking its contract with 
him. Due part, doubt, the bad pub- 
licity generated that suit, The New Mexi- 
can’s circulation has tumbled more than 
2,000 from its 1977 peak 19,000. 

Now, however, McCord and Knowles 
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have become worried that recent change 
command the Gannett daily may end their 
newly won prosperity. Early this year, Gan- 
nett named Wayne Vann the new presi- 
dent The New Mexican. Vann had appar- 
ently impressed the company with his five- 
year stint marketing director another 
Gannett paper, the (now-merged) Oregon 
Statesman and Capital Journal Salem, 
Oregon. But there were aspects his Ore- 
gon tenure that worried McCord and 
Knowles: the Reporter devoted most its 
March issue article McCord de- 
scribing how Vann and his Gannett col- 
leagues had forced weekly competitor out 
business. Santa readers were alerted 
that Vann’s arrival their town could pres- 
age similar fate for the Reporter. 
McCord’s article included three pages 
extracts from memos and depositions submit- 
ted the publisher the defunct Commu- 
nity Press million antitrust suit that 
has brought against Gannett Oregon. 
Many the memos come from Gannett’s 
files. one, Vann instructed his sales- 
men advertisers the weekly 
the same time you keep additional 
advertisers from advertising The Com- 
munity The salesmen were told that 
they would paid $10 week for every ac- 
count they could woo away from (and keep 


Shogun took place. 


the 


out of) the weekly. October 1976 letter 
from Vann’s boss, publisher Hayden, 
Gannett chairman Allen Neuharth went 
even further, stating, that feel con- 
tainment has been accomplished, our goal 
fatally cripple The Community 

The Reporter, McCord wrote 
emotional editorial, could newest 
target Gannett’s hit Particularly 
worrisome McCord and Knowles was the 
New Mexican’s weekly shopper, Northern 
New Mexico Today. Today appears 
Thursdays, does the Reporter; 
dropped the doorstep many Santa 
Feans who don’t subscribe The New Mexi- 
can; and, most importantly, its rates are 
much lower than the Reporter’s. 


now, Today, which fills its edi- 

torial columns mainly with copy 

taken straight from its parent, and 
which does not offer advertisers audited cir- 
culation figures, has provided only perfunc- 
tory competition. But the transfer Vann 
could change all that, claimed the Reporter, 
which appealed its readers for support. 
Gannett will learn Santa Fe, 
tries any that stuff the paper de- 
clared, somewhat grandiosely, that the 
aroused decency the finest town Ameri- 
constitutes force against which not 


You’ve read the book, seen the movie, now see where the real life drama 


what James Clavell, author says about this tour, 
anyone with interest Japan—or book—this Shogun 
Tour sounds wonderful? 
spend exciting days visiting the places the 

Shogunate period including Tokyo, Ito, Atami, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Nagasaki, Hirado, Sasebo, Unzen, Shima- 
Kumamoto, Aso, and Beppu. Deluxe and 

First Class hotels, most meals included, 

all tours fully escorted. $2,363. 


Prices based double occupancy and APEX fare from 
Coast and are subject change. Additional 
charge for June—October peak season. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
EXT. 145 


For free tour information, see your travel 
agent, mail this coupon today. 
Japan Air Lines, P.O. Box 10618 
Long Island City, 11101 


Dear JAL: 
You and James Clavell have convinced me..Please 


rush your Passage Tour information. 


*Continental U.S. only. Kansas dial: 800-362-2421 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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It's high technology. 


Very few people are familiar with 
liquid chromatographic instruments. 
But Puerto technicians are 
manufacturing these complex devices 
every day. With flawless accuracy, they 
speed fluid analyses pharmaceutical, 
food, and forensic labs. More than 135 
plants here are devoted electrical 
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our quick 


financial energy. 
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San Golden Mile beehive great banks. 
Among them are local, mainland, and foreign 
institutions which provide strong financial support 
for over 2500 American businesses who consider 
Puerto Rico their ideal second home. 


confidence the future. 


the past three years, businesses have 


nice places come home to. 


Our suburban architecture Puerto Spanish heritage. 
The palms could never survive Minnesota winter. Yet our 
weekend activities are pretty much like those the Minneapolis 


added 2,642,000 square 
feet their planis. The tax benefits are the best under the American 
flag. Our government continues actively promote pro-business 
climate. Above all, our work force loyal and productive. 


suburbs. The Saturday morning car wash. Some gossip with the deep-dish 
postman. And about that awful crabgrass. 
' 
for Satellite Earth Stations 
story main antenna 


Hundreds parents, and just plain football nuts pitch 
Pee Wee football. They coach, officiate, keep statistics, manage 
equipment, serve team physicians. Our season runs from January 
March. And seldom rainy day dampen the spirits these 
future college athletes and scholars. 


The ideal second home for American Business. 
1981 Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration 
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even the billion-dollar muscle the largest 
and dirtiest newspaper chain the country 
can 

For his part, Vann says that McCord’s use 
evidence from the Salem lawsuit was 
selective’’ and that the notion that 
intends crush the Reporter 
lutely The New Mexican, 
adds, will keep publishing its shopper and 
will after business; the 
Reporter loses some business result, 
says, will simply case competition 
work, rather than evidence 
tactics Gannett. 

Gannett chairman Neuharth 
many Gannett dailies publish weekly shop- 
pers and that they are aimed not shutting 
down competitors, but giving advertisers 
market And Gannett 
careful not break antitrust laws, says. 

Such statements little reassure 
McCord, who says, would fool not 
Nor does take comfort 
from Gannett’s legal troubles Santa Fe. 
Last June, jury found that Gannett had, in- 
deed, broken its contract with The New 
Mexican’s former owner, and the court ruled 
that Gannett must therefore return the paper 
him. But that decision will appealed, 
and Gannett likely remain control 
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The New Mexican for years during which 
the company seems determined improve 
the competitive position the and its 
weekly satellite. 

Peter Katel 


Peter Katel free-lance writer Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, and has contributed 
The Santa Reporter. 


Cut-rate news 


When Mike Wallace unmasked the monopo- 
listic marketing practices the voracious 
Hartz Mountain pet-supplies company 
Minutes last February, few viewers were 
aware that the idea for the investigation, and 
much the reporting, had been contributed 
little-known, nonprofit group jour- 
nalists Los Angeles known the Com- 
munity Information Project (CIP). 

CIP and similar California-based organi- 
zation, the Center for Investigative Report- 
ing (CIR) Oakland, have become much- 
valued resources for network news magazine 
shows hungry for corporate 
strange bedfellows that has benefited both 
sides. Minutes and its closest rival, 


Portraying the President 


The White House and the News Media 
Michael Baruch Grossman and Martha Joynt Kumar 


landmark book, tour force. read 
this book understand the presidency, 
which more and more defines its problems 
terms the media. cannot praise this book 
too highly.” Martin Tolchin, New York Times 
“Perhaps the best reference book date 
the White House press office. excellent 
piece Bob Schieffer, 
CBS News 
Portraying the President presents fascinating 
look the complex mechanisms involved 
the transmission news from the White 
House the American public. Michael Baruch 
Grossman and Martha Joynt Kumar observed 
White House press rooms during the Ford and 
Carter administrations, interviewed reporters 
and White House personnel, and reviewed 
presidential-media relations since the time 
Franklin Roosevelt give their study both 
immediacy and historical insight. 

$26.50 $9.95 paperback 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


ABC’s 20/20, have found low-cost way 
get good stories the West Coast. Wallace 
calls CIP re- 
search department and praises its con- 
tributors careful, thorough, 
and Similarly, Dave Marash, 
former 20/20 correspondent, regards the 
Oakland group and wonderful 
people and really good 

the same time, the generally young re- 
porters these two organizations have had 
their work broadcast many millions 
viewers. Financially, however, the re- 
searchers, accustomed working long hours 
for low pay, have yet prosper from their 
relationship with the networks, despite the 
fact that Minutes, for one, currently sec- 
ond the overall Nielsen ratings, earns CBS 
about million revenues each week. 

For CIP and CIR, working for the 
networks was something afterthought. 
Both operate for the most part democratic 
collectives, founded the 
premise that the loneliness and frustrations 
investigative reporting can mitigated the 
job done cooperatively. 

The five-member CIP was founded 
1973 public-interest research group 
Dan Leighton, law school graduate, in- 
vestigate such local abuses bank redlining; 
the group’s findings were fed major news 
outlets free charge. After three years 
subsisting largely donations, the Los 
Angeles group began selling articles mag- 
azines and developing stories for public 
station KCET, which now pays the organi- 
zation monthly retainer. 

CIP’s Oakland counterpart, CIR, which 
was established four years ago with founda- 
tion support, has been dedicated helping 
other journalists research, write, and ob- 
tain subsidies for investigative articles. The 
product its work has appeared more 
than thirty outlets, including Mother Jones, 
where its contributions have helped earn the 
five-member group national reputation. 
article for the November 1979 issue that 
magazine the corporate dumping 
banned restricted pesticides third world 
countries won National Magazine Award. 

the last two years, the two research 
groups have devoted growing proportion 
their time the news shows. CIP has 
been involved start one 
member puts it, five such shows, helping 
originate the stories, research them, and 
set interviews. addition the Hartz 
Mountain segment, the stories the group 
worked include the uncovering scan- 
dal involving packagers loan applications 
the Small Business Administration and the 
exposing contractor who had cheated 
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unwary homeowners. CIR did the initial dig- 
ging for one 20/20 story, fraudulent 
fund-raising operation for the International 
Year the Child, and much the reporting 
for another segment, aired early March, 
fallout victims nuclear tests, among 
them Operation Wigwam, conducted the 
Navy off the California coast 1955. Both 
groups have other network stories the 
works. Lowell Bergman, cofounder CIR 
who for the past three years has been West 
Coast producer for ABC, refers his col- 
leagues the two research organizations 
because, says, television news 
producers can’t find their way around 
county recorder’s 

some cases, the research undertaken 
these outfits requires considerable inventive- 
ness. For example, CIP’s first effort for 
Minutes, segment how certain medical 
facilities bilked the State California 
millions dollars doing unnecessary 
medical work, was based article the 
group had done for New West that had relied 
mainly unnamed sources. Translating the 
piece into television story required, among 
other things, locating new sources willing 
grilled Wallace camera. 

Network appreciation such work, how- 
ever, has not enriched the researchers. For 
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Network Broadcasting 


LAURENCE BERGREEN. 
highly readable, perceptive 
study the broadcasting in- 
dustry and the people who built 
and now operate it....told with 
the combined skills careful 
historian and dedicated literary 
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the medical care story, for example, CBS 
paid the Los Angeles organization only 
day plus expenses, CIP’s Leighton 
edges. The two sides have since arrived 
new arrangement that Leighton calls lot 
though neither nor CBS officials 
will discuss detail. can’t this 
work you think too much about 
says. Sue Horton, also CIP, adds, 
think should get more 
money, but it’s never been source burn- 
ing (The salaries for Min- 
utes correspondents and producers, 
course, are generous; Wallace, for instance, 
said earn well over $500,000 year.) 


paid CIR scant $1,000 for its first 
assignment, the International 
Year the Child. For second 
story, Operation Wigwam, the network 
was more generous: CIR got $8,100, plus 
$5,539 expenses. Nevertheless, the Oak- 
land center estimates that the investigation, 
which took six months and involved half 
dozen reporters (including outside free-lance 
writers), resulted net loss roughly 
$5,000. For organization that describes its 
financial condition that loss 
significant. 
With such inadequate return, why does 
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Journal. Illus. with 32-pp. photo 
insert. 
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CIR it? Not only does such work enlarge 
its audiences, but also, writer Dan Noyes 
says, never would have been able 
that investigation without 

Terry Pristin 


Terry Pristin free-lance writer San 
Francisco. 
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Hair-raising news 


When Dorothy Reed (above), black re- 
porter for San Francisco, went 
the hairdresser’s January 18, she had 
little idea would affect her career. But soon 
after walking into work the next day sporting 
cornrows and multicolored beads, she was 
ordered change the hairstyle news di- 
rector Joe Barnes, who found 
for television. Reed refused, and 
week later was suspended. Alex Pitcher, 
president the local NAACP, her suspen- 
sion was case blatant racism’’; Reed 
herself, the incident was 
amount pride and reflects 
she said. Though Barnes insisted that Reed’s 
suspension had racial overtones, the sta- 
tion was picketed for several days people 
who disagreed. Aided the American 
Federation Television and Radio Artists, 
Reed was able arrange what all parties 
agree was and 
after two weeks she returned work, corn- 
rows and all. one would say what the 
compromise was, but attentive viewers 
noticed that the beads were missing. The 
dispute got lot attention the local 
press, and interestingly enough, February 
10, Reed’s first day back, the station’s 
ratings soared, and for all February 
KGO’s six o’clock news ratings were 
full point. Elisabeth Lawatsch 
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Furor Over Non-Vitamin 


it’s called. When first heard 

about it, Yale’s president Bartlett 

Giamatti thought was vitamin. has 

aroused high ire among scientists and 

educators, ruckus pitting academe 

against government bureaucracy. The 

controversy illuminates how Washing- 
ton’s tentacles are spreading campus, 

threatening academic freedom and sci- 
entific inquiry. 

issued years ago the Office 
Management and Budget. sets forth 
cost accounting principles for colleges 
and universities performing research un- 
der government grants. 

What touched off the current commo- 
tion amendment A-21 that took 
effect last fall over widespread protests. 
The revision calls for onerous kind 
documentation faculty members re- 
ceiving federal research grants. They’re 
now required account for 100% 
their doings. They’re supposed keep 
track and report precisely how much 
time they spend research, teaching, 
administration, counseling, and other 
activities, both campus and off. 

The new tangle red tape has drawn 
attack, individually and collectively, 
from academicians and scientists across 
the country. They see wasteful, 
meaningless, costly, demeaning, and det- 
scientific progress. one 
large West Coast university, the regula- 
tion will generate 3,000 8,000 more 
reports yearly and will mean spending 
$300,000 put the new reporting 
system, according the journal Science. 

Among the critics are the National 
Academy Sciences, the Association 
American Universities, the Council 
Scientific Society Presidents, and numer- 
ous faculty senates. The academy takes 
the view that the regulation will churn 
mountain ‘‘cumbersome and mean- 


paperwork, stifle flexibility 

research, and frustrate and demoralize 

faculty members. Educational institu- 
tions, already hard pressed financially, 

will now forced spend large sums 

ways that contribute nothing educa- 
tion and science. 

Individual professors protest that it’s 
none the government’s business how 
they spend their time. They seethe 
having tell the government how much 
effort they devote activities unrelated 
government-sponsored research. The 
University Hawaii’s faculty senate has 
decried ‘‘any attempt assess intellectu- 
effort hours expended, rather than 
objectives achieved. 

similar reporting requirement was 
proposed the late 1960s. was quickly 
dropped recommendation govern- 
ment task force that called ‘‘meaning- 
less and waste both for the 
government and universities. Now it’s 
back again. 

have seen the lash federal 
regulation applied crucial area the 
nation’s intellectual life with such seem- 
ing indifference financial and human 
President Giamatti 
Yale declared speech last fall. 
the core the university’s 
that core cuts the heart the universi- 
ty.” 

slowdown the pace innovation 
key cause America’s economic 
sluggishness and declining competitive- 
ness world markets. Basic research en- 
larges and builds knowledge leading 
technological innovation. Much Amer- 
ica’s basic research carried out uni- 
versities. doesn’t make sense blunt 
scientific creativity, inquiry, and experi- 
mentation campus through still more 
layers red tape that serve only keep 
paper-shuffling bureaucrats busy. 
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the Dutch for cleanliness 
didn't stop the 
edge. 
And what they saw 
some their harbors was 


time that ship 
pumped water out its 
bilge, there was good 
chance waste oil would 
pumped out with it. 

The result was worri- 
some oil slick slick 
spreading over many the 


Cleanliness may next godliness. 
Dutch 
was next impossible. 


world's harbors these days. 

(Indeed, back 1973 
international maritime 
ruling called ships every- 
where monitor their oil 
waste, avoid worries like 
these. 

What do? Some the 
people ITT came with 
ingenious answer—an 
optical fiber device that care- 
water. 

laser beam scans the 
bilge waste being pumped 
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too high, alarm goes off. 

So, the pumping can 
stopped. 

Our ITT device was the 
first anywhere govern- 
ment certified, meeting the 
required performance 
standards for this urgent 
monitoring task. 

Obviously, one ex- 
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harbors overnight. 

But the least can 
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ROBERT KAUS 


Mood-ring journalism 


January poor Jimmy Carter de- 
livered his farewell message the na- 
tion. missed the speech, was with 
some curiosity that opened morn- 
ing Washington Post find out what the 
president had said. There, the front 
page, was piece Martin Schram en- 
titled PRESIDENCY’S ONE LAST CALL- 
ING. glanced through it: 

last night, his hopes largely un- 
fulfilled, Jimmy Carter’s presidency had 
come down one last calling, mes- 
sage entitled ‘The President’s Farewell 
Address the Nation.’ sat chair 
his office, clear voice and clear 
vision, but clearly subdued, well. 
was delivering himself this message 
four years earlier than had hoped, and 
all too soon found himself speaking 
the last lines. And then the klieg 
lights were dimmed and America was 
tuned the anchormen and analysts 
telling them what they had just seen and 

Something was wrong. Had Schram, 
like me, missed the speech? There was 
nothing the first eight paragraphs 
indicate otherwise. Then realized: this 
was the Post was reading. With sixth 
sense that many Post readers have de- 
veloped, flipped the inside the 
paper, where, tucked into corner 
above men’s suit ad, was Edward 
Walsh’s straightforward account what 
Carter had actually told the nation. 

This treatment Carter’s speech was 
quite characteristic the Post these 
days. Having taken heart the modern 
disdain for news events, Post 
editors feel perfectly justified bump- 
ing presidential speech from its tra- 
ditional place the front page. This 
same freedom judgment evident 


Robert Kaus, former editor The 
Washington Monthly, will writing regu- 
lar column for the Review. 


MAY/ JUNE 1981 


the paper’s reporting well. Even 
straight news stories the Post read like 
last fall’s cam- 
paign, for example, virtually every 
event was knowingly assessed even 
was described not PRESIDENT LASHES 


REAGAN, but PRESIDENT FINDS FOR- 
MULA FOR LASHING REAGAN. 
Encouraging journalists exercise 
their judgment sounds like good thing 
just the sort thing, fact, that 
journalism critics have been calling for 
for years. why, the Post’s case, 
does also seem troubling? The prob- 
lem not just that, Schram’s Car- 
ter story, the often de- 
generate into pieces that simply 
remind the reader what already 
knows. There bigger worries. 


from the Post’s 
front 


Donna Moody 


dailies, faithfully reflects what its 
editors actually think about the events 
the day week. This was the real mes- 
sage the Post’s treatment Carter’s 
farewell: the outgoing president, and 
whatever might have say about 
human rights nuclear proliferation, 
was less important than the pathos his 
personal failure. 

The problem that the milieu 
which most Washington journalists 
work particularly insulated one. And 
the judgments reporters and editors 
whose most significant contacts (aside 


from those with other journalists) are 
with government officials, lobbyists, 
and condo salesmen are not necessarily 
any more immune distortion fad- 
dism than the equivalent judgments of, 
say, similarly insulated Wall Street 
brokers automobile executives. Aud 
this the inevitable tendency writ- 
ers, eager for front-page exposure, 
seize each moment’s trend and ride for 
all it’s worth, and the Post becomes 
sort mood ring for the Washington es- 
tablishment, changing colors with each 
shiver fear anticipation that sweeps 
through the federal organism. 

the reader, the results can 
baffling. For example, from roughly 
election day until early February the 
implicit judgment conveyed the 
Post’s front pages was that Reaga 
wouldn’t really change all that much 
Washington. Post editor Peter Milius 
dished out what called spoonful 
disbelief day before the 

find new bottles from which decant 


same old wine. They are glassblow- 


stories described how one Reagan in- 
itiative after another seemed foun- 
dering Washington’s shoals 
AND U.S. ALLIES THWART STOCKMAN’S 
AID SLASH NEW CABINET MEETINGS 

But then Stockman produced his 
Black Book. Suddenly Reagan, accord- 
ing Robert Kaiser’s front-page 
analysis, was embarked 
taking ... radical crusade,’’ almost 
that would require 
unprecedented 
Stockman’s pages numbers and 
fine print makes tangible what official 
Washington was already beginning 
grasp: the Reagan crusade for federal re- 
form not was 
coincidence, think, that the Post 
began grasp this truth sooner than 
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CAPITAL LETTER 


along with official Washington, over- 
compensated painting Reagan’s ad- 
mittedly significant cuts some sort 
political Armageddon. 

This judgment problem rendered 
more acute because the Post, while 
more less abandoning the substance 
traditional journalistic objectivity, 
has not abandoned the facade. The paper 
seems place premium flashy writ- 
ing that comes close saying that some- 
actually saying it. otherwise con- 
ventional article Department 
Labor dispute will describe the opposing 
parties ‘‘characters what per- 
manent production the nation’s capi- 
tal the Regulatory 
Kaiser will boldly assert that the 
obvious the Reagan budget 
from poor 

Reading such Post pieces, you get 
distinct feeling that the most important 
judgments are being glossed over 
suppressed. You feel like blurting out 
the questions: Are the Fol- 
bad? so, what should 
about them? Are Reagan’s regressive 
tax cuts nevertheless desirable, way 
help the economy (and the poor)? 

the point not, think, that the 
Post has gone too far letting opinions 
creep into its everyday journalism; 
sense, hasn’t gone far enough. Post 
writers have been freed let their 
judgment suffuse their reporting 
way that would unheard at, say, 
The New York Times. About all the lin- 
gering pretense objectivity does re- 
lieve them the normal obligation 
the editorial writer polemicist make 
his arguments clear, buttress them 
with facts and distinctions and 
thereby face areas where his 
thinking may sloppy unrealistic. 

The Post’s editorials, 
ingly, are usually well-supported, ar- 
ticulate, and persuasive. The Post’s 
front pages, the other hand, seem 
caught no-man’s-land between ob- 
jectivity and argument, which the 
mercurial judgments the capital’s 
journalistic establishment dominate the 
presentation news, but where those 
judgments are never fully explained 
exposed criticism. 


the gravy train 


The New Republic, the Washington- 
based liberal weekly, likes rail against 
special interest subsidies. editorial 
the Reagan budget cuts, boldly 
adopted ‘‘a hard line’’ ‘‘postal sub- 
sidies for magazines,’’ announcing, 
willing get off the gravy train 
everyone else But TNR publisher 
Robert Cohen must have missed that 
issue, because still hard work 
trying prevent the Postal Service from 
discontinuing its policy offering free, 
top-priority, mail service 
daily and weekly publications nice 
little postal subsidy that The New Re- 
public currently enjoys. Says Cohen: 
are lobbying where 

Meanwhile, the House Postal Opera- 
tions subcommittee announced that pro- 
posed cuts the postal subsidy non- 
profit groups would place ‘‘an onerous 
and unconscionable burden upon 
the poor, the blind, and other handi- 
capped Somebody 
should bring this the attention the 
advertisers Harper’s, Smithsonian, 
Ms., and (ahem) the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, name few the 
nonprofit publications currently receiv- 
ing hefty postal handouts. suspect that 
Porsche, DeBeers, al. thought they 
were reaching different crowd. 


Laffer curve ball 


Even without the sure prospect cut 
marginal tax rates, supply-sider Ar- 
thur Laffer exercised his entrepreneurial 
initiative after the Reagan victory and 
terminated his business association with 
syndicated columnists Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, whose organization 
had previously edited and printed Laf- 
fer’s fortnightly newsletter, The Laffer 
Economic Report. Were E&N annoyed 
being cut out the action just when 
the (which costs subscribers 
$199 year) became potentially lucra- 
tive property? Well, out Laffer’s Los 
Angeles firm, Laffer Associates, 
they were surprised that February 
Evans Novak column lauding supply- 
men Kemp and Gilder, but criticizing 
Laffer for timidity. 


Paley, guest editor 


Some media critics have more clout than 
others. Consider the following sequence 
events. 

February The Washington Post 
printed front-page article David Ot- 
taway characterizing Henry Kissinger’s 
private post-election trip the Middle 
East Kissinger, accoraing 
Ottaway, had not been received 
warmly most the Arab capitals. In- 
deed, King Hussein had refused allow 
him into Jordan. The Saudi Arabians 
had refused announce his presence, 
while Jeddah and 
Washington said Kissinger had not even 
met with Prince Fahd, the country’s 
facto ruler. 

The next day, Post publisher Donald 
Graham received call from Kissinger, 
complaining about the article and assert- 
ing that had met with Fahd the 
presence fellow-traveler CBS chair- 
man William Paley (who had bankrolled 
the Mideast ‘‘vacation’’). Graham him- 
self then called Paley, who said, yes, 
had been present such meeting. Gra- 
ham says ‘‘passed this infor- 
mation executive editor Ben Bradlee 
and the Post’s foreign editor, Jim 
Hoagland. 

The result was one the more bizarre 
articles confront Post readers lately: 
unsigned story the top the Post’s 
second spread that did not stop report- 
ing Paley’s confirmation the Kissin- 
ger/Fahd talk, but went set forth 
some detail Paley’s objections ‘‘the 
article’s and Paley’s opinion 
the value the trip the Reagan ad- 
ministration (‘‘I would think they are 
very thankful’’). The Post also noted the 
light’’ Paley put Hussein’s 
refusal allow Kissinger’s visit. 
seems Hussein had indeed sent Kis- 
singer rejection letter, but Paley re- 
vealed that Kissinger had told him was 
very warm letter calling him friend 
and brother.’’ What’s more, ‘‘the let- 
ter contained excuse why 
could not receive The exact nature 
Hussein’s excuse was, alas, left the 
reader’s imagination Henry 
friend and brother: regret that long 
planned dental 
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The Bell System 
American Orchestras 
Tour program taking 
major 
orchestras over 240 
cities across the United 
States. 

It’s our way helping 
orchestras reach places 
and people they might 
not have reached before 
—not merely exten- 
sion our business, but 
part it. 

Simply put, commu- 
nication much more 
than phone calls. It’s 
anything that can stir 
heart. 
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Problems ahead 


Over the past few weeks have asked 
dozen able American editors what they 
saw key problems facing newspapers 
the decade ahead. majority made 
mention mounting newsprint prices, 
some adding bitterly that new newsprint 
mills coming line would increase 
supplies but, ‘‘because cartel-like 
would nothing slow 
price rises. 

majority also mentioned 
tition for the citizen’s citing 
television, radio, cable TV, and 
specialized publications. lesser num- 
ber mentioned the fear competition 
from the new systems now 
operative Britain and being tested 
Canada, the U.S., and elsewhere. Spec- 
ifically, these respondents feared that 
such systems, which the viewer could 
push buttons and bring any text de- 
sired, might take away the classified ad- 
vertising that the financial mainstay 
most the world’s great newspapers. 

Despite such fears, all the editors 
were optimistic about survival news- 
papers, noting that dailies provide 
citizens with the option absorbing 
what they want, the extent they want, 
whenever they want it, and wherever 
they may be. 


The new hardware 


There are signs that the sys- 
tems may not the threat some news- 
papers envision. March, this colum- 
nist seized the opportunity sample the 
systems now operating England. The 
British, course, have three systems 
dependent Television, and ‘‘Prestel’’ 
the British postal and telephone service. 
all three systems the viewer, has 
special television set, special box 
connected his old set, can push but- 
tons and bring printed index his 
screen, then push other buttons and 
bring whatever text dozen lines 
may want. 

this stage there appear human 
limitations the use these new 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


facilities. For example, our host, BBC 
veteran, said that for few days and 
his family had played with the new 
gimmick for hours and shown off 
neighbors. After that, said, have 
almost never looked Austra- 
lian newspaper executive studied the 
British experience and wrote report 
advising that such system not 
adopted yet Australia. reported 
finding non-use, after the novelty 
period, the rule. Viewers, said, 
complained the difficulty reading 
large numbers words video screens 
and disliked the 
ing switches and pushing buttons 
and more buttons. They also complained 
that the telephone-link system tied 
their phone lines, blocking incoming 
calls. for classified ads, found that 
most people preferred printed pages 
which they could ‘‘circle the phone 

His conclusion: Videotext systems 
have great potential where there real 
pocketbook interest, the case 
brokerage houses, but the potential for 
general household use now seems se- 
verely limited. 


Third world complaints 


Just back from International Press 
Institute assembly Nairobi, Kenya, 
find ourself abundantly aware 
third world complaints about inadequate 
coverage news the developing 
countries press and broadcast media 
the industrialized nations. Like scores 
European, Japanese, and American 
editors the conference, became 
newly aware the vast number sig- 
nificant and interesting developments 
tropical Africa which our own audi- 
ences are abysmally unaware. These de- 
velopments include the remarkable 
vigor evident some the countries, 
the striking transition Kenya from 
tribal colonial state reasonably effec- 
tive self-government, and the looming 
economic crises facing most the new 
African nations. The economic crunch 
results from burgeoning population 
that stems from high birth rates com- 


bined with improved medical services. 

Andrew Torchia, speaker the 
assembly, says the article page 
probably behooves [corre- 
spondents Africa] approach our 
jobs humbly. Anybody who thinks 
reporting more than fraction what 
reportable this immense and turbu- 
lent continent kidding 


The other side 


While Africans complain justifiably 
neglect news organs the major na- 
tions, they themselves are guilty the 
same sin reverse. The two major 
newspapers Nairobi seem give 
average twenty-five tabloid pages 
politics, crime, and government 
Kenya and other African nations, while 
devoting average one tabloid page 
news the rest the world. sam- 
pling the Nigerian press indicated 
comparable treatment, and corre- 
spondent friends said this was the rule, 
not the exception, most tropical 
Africa. 


Plaudits 


kindly mood, offer salutes: 

The Wall Street Journal, which, 
under the heading FAIR SHOT, acknowl- 
edged the validity bit criticism 
Review ‘‘dart.”’ 

Turner Catledge, former New 
York Times executive editor, for his re- 
cent advice reporters avoid the 
word ‘‘unprecedented.’’ might add 
and ‘‘the Some 
character Macon Dubuque will 
always come with proof earlier 
case. 

Carol Burnett and Johnny Carson, 
for their counterattacks against the 
shabby gossip-mongering the Na- 
tional 

Hodding Carter with best 
wishes for the May debut his 
press-critique program PBS, despite 
its jazzy and threadbare title, 

The New York Times for its 
weekly large-type issue, true boon 
the near-blind. E.W.B. 
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all Printers were 
not print any thing they 
were sure would offend body, 
there would very little 


Benjamin Franklin 
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Making advanced technology work. 
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FREEDOM 
BEGINS HOME 


Gannett nationwide informa- 
tion company with world different 
voices, each speaking independently 
for its community. 

Gannett consists daily news- 
papers; seven television and radio 
stations; the largest outdoor advertis- 
ing company North America; news, 
marketing and research branches; 
and magazine and film production 
units. They serve states, two 
U.S. territories and Canada. 

Yet Gannett has voice its 
own. That matter principle— 
the principle freedom. 

Every Gannett voice free 
express its own opinions, free 


serve its own community, free 
meet its professional responsibilities 
its local executives see fit. 

That means being investiga- 
tor and guardian against wrongdoing, 
the Gannett News Service did 
when helped holders bonds 
issued for bankrupt shrine recover 
money they thought they would never 
see again. 

That means being helpmate 
the weak and distressed, KOCO- 
Oklahoma City did helping 
hard-to-place children find adoptive 
homes. Or, the Burlington Free 
Press did, with series help people 
cope with the problems growing old. 

That means reflecting the mood 
America, Gannett Outdoor 
Advertising did with its “Free 
Last” billboard greeting the return- 
ing hostages. 

Gannett’s 24,000 men and 
women have commitment free- 
dom. Freedom share the 
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blessings free society and free- 
enterprise system. Freedom fulfill 
the First Amendment obligations. 
Freedom serve the information 
needs each community and the 
American people’s guarantee 
freedom. 

Gannett that freedom rings 
from Atlanta Honolulu, Bridge- 
water Boise, Los Angeles Little 
Falls, Phoenix Poughkeepsie. 
rings news coverage, editorial 
opinions, community service. Each 
member serves its own audience 
its own way. 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


For more information about Gannett’s world different voices, write Gannett, Lincoln Tower, Rochester, N.Y. 14604, call (716) 546-8600. 
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Europe: pieces puzzle 


late March, President Reagan’s national security adviser, 
Richard Allen, made front-page and network news 
declaring that was distressed learn that ‘‘outright pac- 
ifist were being voiced Europe, including 
that slogan red than What 
had caused this outbreak pacifism? The press accounts 
read did not provide much background. Instead, they de- 
ferred Allen, who provided his own singularly limited 
explanation for the origin this new mood. The trouble 
was, said, that both the United States and Western 
Europe spending and uncontrollable social pro- 
grams have insulated the citizenry from the reality 
their economic circumstances and [made] them reluctant 
face the facts.’’ was time now i.e., 
sharply reduce ‘‘social order free 
more money for defense spending. 

Allen’s reference pacifism was neat way summing 
up, and perhaps discrediting, very large movement the 
antinuclear movement that, last fall, helped split the 
British Labour Party two and that, West Germany, 
threatens the stability Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s co- 
alition government. for the Netherlands, March 
Washington Post headline summed up: DUTCH FORE- 
FRONT CAMPAIGN RID EUROPE NUCLEAR WEAPONS. 

Had journalists sought provide context for Allen’s re- 
marks, they might have called from their morgues data 
banks bits and pieces information dating back De- 
cember 1979. December that year NATO defense 
and foreign ministers, meeting Brussels, voted adopt 
U.S. plan deploy new medium-range nuclear missiles 
Western Europe response the Soviet Union’s build-up 
medium-range missiles targeted Western Europe. The 
decision adopt the plan was unanimous. was this deci- 
sion and the prospect the arrival the new nuclear 
weapons European soil 1983 1984 that stimu- 
lated the very rapid growth powerful antinuclear 
movement Britain, Scandinavia, and the continent. 

the United States, reporting the growth this 
movement has been generally subordinated coverage 
the activities and statements NATO officialdom. and 
large, Americans have learned about the movement almost 
purely from the viewpoint NATO military planners. 
result, anyone wishing understand, rather than merely 
impugn, the motives those groups that oppose increasing 
Europe’s nuclear arsenal must, did, read through 
scores narrowly NATO-focused articles. Our gleaning 
yielded the following list motives: fears that the U.S. 
not genuinely committed resuming SALT talks 
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although the NATO countries had stressed that their ac- 
ceptance the new weaponry was contingent upon seri- 
ous effort the U.S. resume such talks; fears that the 
pursuit nuclear parity will lead never-ending arms 
race that will destroy detente without guaranteeing security; 
and fears that the U.S., having equipped some its NATO 
partners with American-owned-and-operated middle-range 
weapons, will more likely allow (read: 
European theater) war take place. 

Recently, their credit, few newspapers have made 
conscientious effort delve into this admittedly complex 
story which involves several nations and shifting spectrum 
attitudes. case point was the March Washington 
Post story about the Dutch, filed from The Hague Brad- 
ley Graham. [antinuclear] Graham ex- 
plained, across age and class groups, drawing key 
backing from churches, labor unions and Western Europe’s 
influential Socialist and Social Democratic parties. The 
Dutch concept set example through unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament, then join with the world’s small and 
nonaligned countries pressure Washington and Moscow 
reduce Nine days later, Graham and Leonard 
Downie, Jr., took pains explain that such terms 
and were inaccurate descriptions the 
new mood Europe, most the opposition 
targeted not the military whole, nor membership 
NATO, but rather the spread nuclear warheads. term 
like ‘nuclear they pointed out, more apt 


imilarly thoughtful was March Wall Street Jour- 

nal piece, U.S. DEFENSE POLICY WORRIES EUROPE, 

filed from Bonn Walter Mossberg reporter 

who has shown rare ability set forth European develop- 

ments lucidly and without giving them approved-in- 

Brussels (or Washington) cast. But then the Journal has 

been unusually clear-headed this story from its inception. 

December 1979, Journal article, for example, written 

Kenneth Bacon and Alan Otten, accurately pre- 

dicted the problems the soon-to-be-made decision 
medium-range missiles would bring its wake. 

The groundswell pro-detente and antinuclear sentiment 
abroad deserves more the kind scrutiny the Journal 
and the Post have brought bear it. The very size the 
movement would seem justify closer look and more 
coherent treatment. And, while reporters are it, they 
might explore how that movement may impinge impor- 
tant decisions pending here home. late-February Evans 
and Novak piece contained interesting case point. 
Whether accurate all its details not, suggests, too 
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few reports have done, the relevance the U.S. economy 
and environment the demonstrators London, Amster- 
dam, and Bonn. February 27, the syndicated columnists 
reported that Secretary State Haig was 
blockbuster rationale his own’’ for basing our proposed 
missile system land, rather than with 
it. The rationale was that environmentalist and other pres- 
sure groups were ‘‘allowed overturn’’ the decision 
build the system Nevada and Utah, 
sensitized West Germans would physically block the nu- 


clear modernization program and, further, that ‘‘any 
U.S. decision ‘go sea’ would interpreted valid 
excuse for Europeans demand that NATO’s new nuclear 
weapons should also based boats (which military 
specialists say would 

is, perhaps, only fair that, push Europe toward 
becoming extension Fortress America, we, too, 
should pushed the extent that decision affecting 
our own Great Basin may hinge, part, reactions 
Western Europe. But things have come such pass, 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: UPI managing editor Donald Reed, for hitting 
sour journalistic note February memo ordering that 
coverage that evening’s 1981 Grammy award ceremonies 
include mention jazz vocalist Helen Merrill ‘‘win, 
lose Merrill the wife UPI vice-president 
Donald Brydon, who wrote the liner notes for her album and 

Laurel: KOCO-TV, Oklahoma City, for its detailed 
investigation the operations the Oklahoma Industries 
Authority, county development trust run eight the 
area’s most powerful and respected citizens. Led busi- 
ness and economics editor Dr. Vince Orza, the station’s 
aggressive pursuit the story continuing despite the ex- 
pulsion KOCO camera crews from trustees’ meetings, 
despite threatening telephone calls some reporters, and 
despite the cancellation almost $100,000 contracts 
with advertisers among them, the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, publisher the Daily Oklahoman, whose presi- 
dent, Edward Gaylord, also happens chairman 
the trust. 

Dart: the Catoosa County, Georgia, News. un- 
disguised welcome the newly arrived chapter the 
Klux Klan, the paper featured front-page photo the 
wizards and dragons full regalia, together with informa- 
tion how join. United Empire the Klux 
Klan keeps alive the memory and the purpose our 
forefathers,’’ reported the News. 

Laurel: Gary Deeb, radio and television critic the 
Chicago Sun-Times, for tuning readers the deceptive 
nature letters they were getting the mail inviting them 
Preview.’’ Deeb’s columns, which pointed out 
that the screenings (of rejected sit-coms) were really cover 
for the testing audience reaction new commercials, got 
high ratings from the Illinois Consumer Protection Division 
and from the Massachusetts attorney general’s office, both 
which began investigations the bogus previews. 

Dart: the St. Louis Metro Sentinel and its editor and 
publisher, Michael Williams, for selling front-page polit- 
ical coverage the highest bidder. ‘‘We suggest that you 
candidate for mayor use our publication gain name 
recognition the Black community that leads Black 
ran the weekly Sentinel’s unbashful proposition 


the Democratic candidate, suggesting media budget six 
full-page ads $1,440 and four front-page stories $2,000 
apiece. 

Laurel: the Des Moines Register and editorial page 
editor Gilbert Cranberg. Penetrating the thick veil se- 
crecy which the Supreme Court traditionally envelops it- 
self, the Register June 11, 1980, produced the first 
relentless stream editorials (through March 17) indicting 
the Justices for failing disqualify themselves from cases 
involving companies which they own stock. Some cases 
point: Justice Lewis Powell, Avon Prod- 
ucts the time the Court refused hear the appeal case 
involving the beauty-products firm; Justice Potter Stewart, 
who bought shares Johnson Johnson while the Court 
had before appeal for review case involving Ethi- 
con, subsidiary; Chief Justice Warren Burger, who 
apparently owned stock Honeywell, Inc. when the Court 
agreed review patent case affecting the company’s em- 
ployees. Although November the Register’s crusade 
produced rare revision Court procedure (corporate sub- 
sidiaries are now required reveal the identity their par- 
ent firms when they are involved cases before the High 
Court), the Court continues gag the Register’s persis- 
tent questions about which Justices have participated cer- 
tain specific cases, and ignore the paper’s demand that all 
the brethren get rid all their stock. 

Dart: the three Cleveland newsmen Mike Kelly, 
business editor the Cleveland Plain Dealer; Garry 
Ritchie, news director WEWS-TV; and Hugh Danaceau, 
news director WCLV radio who picked $300 
apiece from Standard Oil Ohio for instructing company 
executives the use the media. (Kelly was later quoted 
saying that conflict interest was not problem since 
had participated the one-day seminar his day off.) 
Laurel: the Cleveland newsletter Point View, for 
January story exposing the pedagogic journalists and 
suggesting some questions about Sohio’s operations that the 
media somehow never ask. 

Dart: the Scranton Times. Following meeting with 
public relations representative the local Chamber 
Commerce, newly appointed managing editor Rogers 
issued November memo the paper’s news staff out- 
lining plans the positive’’ covering the 
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surely high time the press started put together, with 
more care, story that too often seems merely irrelevant 
puzzle. 


After the fall 


recent incident the Minneapolis Tribune made clear, 
the road journalistic Eden rocky and rough. March 


Bailey does not appear today’s comics said the 
editor’s note. Shades Doonesbury! Had the bungling GI, 
unmindful the new winds blowing Washington, made 
the military look more foolish than usual? Had the lecherous 
General Halftrack, defiance the Moral Majority, bed- 
ded the buxom Miss Buxley? No, the Tribune had other 
and more honorable motives than timidity for furloughing 
Beetle: the strip was not running the subject mat- 


om — 


Tribune readers who turned the paper’s funnies found 
bold-faced box headlined BEETLE BAILEY. ‘‘Beetle 


city. Rogers decreed, say something 
good about Scranton every 

Laurel: Congressional Insight, for January mini- 
exposé which the Washington newsletter reported the 
deletion from the transcript certain injudicious remarks 
made Senate Judiciary Committee chairman Strom 
Thurmond representatives women’s groups testifying 
the confirmation hearings for the attorney general. 
are the prettiest witnesses have had long 
allowed the chivalrous Thurmond. imagine you 
are all married. not, you could you wanted 

Dart: Dave Ulmer, news director WTOP radio 
Washington, D.C., for illuminating March memo 
the station’s reporters lambasting them for failing keep 
their stories short. ‘‘What hard about meeting time 
began Ulmer’s instructive barrage. You are after 
all broadcasters (or supposed be) and not newspaper 
writers. are not newspaper and you are not pure jour- 
nalists (or supposed 

Laurel: Pacific News Service and writer John Dinges, 
for painstaking translation and analysis the forty- 
seven-page packet jottings, memoirs, and minutes cap- 
tured from Salvadoran guerrillas that accompanied the State 
Department’s White Paper and was billed 
Demonstrating Communist Support the Salvadoran In- 
Noting number discrepancies fact, tone, 
and interpretation between the documents and the White 
Paper, Dinges’s March report raised disturbing questions 
about the government’s portrayal Salvador arena 
U.S.-Soviet confrontation. 

Dart: the Los Angeles Times and staff writer Don 
Cook, for March story Gro Harlem Brundtland, 
Norway’s new prime minister, that began with this textbook 
example sexist cliché: feisty, forty-one-year-old 
mother four teen-agers who has master’s degree from 
Harvard University restore the faded leadership image 
Norway’s Labor Party government and win general elec- 
tion 

Laurel: Sports Illustrated, for spectacular splash 
its annual swimsuit issue (February hard-hitting, 
ten-page investigative report the mindless devastation, 
polluters and developers, the irreplaceable natural 
treasures the Florida coastline. 
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ter the cartoon strip was considered Tribune editors 

What Tribune readers did not see (until ten days later, 
when was reproduced the paper’s ombudsman column 
reader protests) was simple vignette. 
scantily-clad Miss Buxley, poised for dictation, apologizes 
the general for forgetting her notebook. just not all 
here, she says. there was any more her 
the shaky old general confides his aide she 
out the door, don’t think could take 

Whatever one thinks the humor honest, agist, 
sexist, just plain dumb the flap over the strip’s cancel- 
lation raises questions that are central developing na- 
tional debate sexism and censorship. the moment, 
reported page this issue the Review, that debate 
centers pornography sexist writing (or drawing) its 
most virulent form. There are, course, plenty other, 
garden varieties crawling around, and many them show 
newsrooms: exploitative photos, gratuitous descrip- 


THERE WAS ANY MORE 
THINK COULD TAKE 


tions, smirking headlines. Wise editors, guided suita- 
bly raised consciousness, quietly deal with them every day. 
Some, like the Tribune editor who cancelled Bailey, are 
fed with lifetime seeing women portrayed pair 
that they would extend the editorial prerogative 
syndicated features. Other editors, while sympathetic, 
and while recognizing that paper has perfect right not 
buy sexist comic strip column, will find hard 
applaud the method chosen the Tribune crack down 
Bailey. One thoughtful letter the Tribune from two 
women readers summed this way: feminists 
were initially delighted but the initial reaction wore 
off, suddenly realized were condoning 
Come think it, maybe it’s time for little conscious- 
ness-raising about the wider implications the First 
Amendment. 
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Options Education the only national 
radio series devoted exclusively explor- 
ing education. Co-hosts John 
Merrow and Barbara Reinhardt take you 
behind the scenes schools, industry, 
government, private homes and 
public institutions where 
people learn and grow. 
Tunein this award-winning 
series and experience the 
whole spectrum 
education today 

... from violence 

the schools 
education for 
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schooling 
China adoles- 
cence America; 
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ing labor unions 
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educating the handi- 
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listeners say one the finest pro- 
grams any sort electronic media.” 
(J.K., Brookfield, WI) “Your program 
outstanding and inestimable value 
the educational community,” (I.R., Dallas, 
TX) “Thank you for program that 
enlightening, reflective, and questioning 


the status quo.” (R.N., Ft. Collins, 
CO) “We are regular listeners 


should required listening 
for every parent and teach- 
the country.” (B.B., 
Bradford, ME) Options 
Education heard 
nationwide National 
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and time 
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and join for 
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cation... it’s 
education itself. 
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Internal critics, 


shimmering Sunday last August, while most 
New York City, its suburbs, and the rest the 
country beyond the Hudson writhed deepening 
recession well the summer’s heat, The New York 
Times published forty-four-page business section many 
ways typical the paper’s newly prominent financial 
coverage. Plump with ads, the sleek Section the August 
Times concentrated such stories the vicissitudes 
Bankers Trust trimming its holdings, Hawaii’s tourist 
slump, long-term cycles the prime rate, nettlesome 
crowding Kennedy Airport, and polite profile one 
Nicola Bulgari, the 

larger sense, course, the Times’s business section 
has long represented and reported something 
world apart. Business desk writers and editors have oc- 
cupied their own separate bureaucratic province well 
pages the paper, segregated beat and coverage from 
the Times’s prestigious national and foreign desks. the 
story had dollar sign front, company angle, got 
says one business section reporter. was 
national, and the selection was often For years, 
might have added, the distinction between the business 
section and the rest the paper was also thought 
matter caste and status, the financial columns being 
viewed back-pages Siberia the Times’s competitive 
and caste-conscious house society, much like the business 
pages most American newspapers. 

But the mid-1970s the financial section was enlarged 
and upgraded part the general making-over the 
Times. Brought lead the revival was John Lee, eco- 


Roger Morris frequent contributor the Review. Based 
Santa Fe, now directs New Mexico project for investigative 
reporting. 
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bullish pulpit: 
business desk 


Three years ago, New York Times beefed 
its business section. the result more the same old 
upbeat bull? Does have be? 
for better times, speak their mind 


ROGER MORRIS 


nomics correspondent who, like managing editor Ro- 
senthal, came from within the Times’s ranks with impres- 
sive foreign postings. the spring 1978, the daily Busi- 
ness Day and the Sunday business section were burnished 
with succession fresh formats. Once the dumping 
ground for company handouts, not mention some the 
Times’s own less readable reporters, the financial columns 
the late 1970s were carrying attractive, professionally 
written reportage combination newly recruited talent 
and the best earlier business page by-lines journalists 
like John Allen, widely respected expert the bond mar- 
ket; investigative reporter Jeff Gerth; and Peter Schuyten, 
who wrote perceptively new communi- 
cations technology. have only look the mi- 
crofilm from 1963 says Edward Cowan, long- 
time writer for the Times’s business desk and currently 
the paper’s Washington bureau, see how good the 
coverage 

One motive for the change described Times econom- 
ics correspondent Leonard Silk his recent book The 
American Establishment, where tells the paper’s de- 
liberate managerial and editorial attempt the 
dispel the notion that the Times was somehow biased 
against corporations, legacy the Vietnam era and the 
publication the Pentagon Papers. were not antibusi- 
Silk quotes Times owner Arthur Ochs Sulzberger 
saying, indeed were perceived (Actually, 
Silk points out, Sulzberger’s nemesis that crisis 
public imagery was not the paper’s inoffensive financial 
section but its controversial editorial and op-ed pages.) 

Along with the upgrading the section came unaccus- 
tomed bureaucratic power. Now, sources the Times 
agree, the business desk wins its share intramural battles 
the old jurisdictional war with the mighty national desk. 
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Moreover, when the Times launched new, attenuated, na- 
tional edition last summer from Chicago, was none other 
than the business section that had been groomed survive 
the attendant attrition pages the erstwhile dumping 
ground become the showcase that would help propel the 
paper into risky head-to-head struggle with The Wall 
Street Journal (whose business-reporting staff outnumbers 
the Times two one) dominate the nationwide market 
long coveted Times management. 

Not least, the face-lift the financial page has been ac- 
companied the claim that written not just for the 
business community but, editor John Lee puts it, for 
smart, general, upscale Lee’s deputy editor, Fred 
Andrews, holds similar view: see ourselves now 
providing the best business and economic news for all the 
readers The New York Times. And the quality always 
the way 

Not every source quite bullish about the Times’s 
financial pages. Journalists both currently and formerly 
the paper question the strength the new business section 
and its management, pointing the page’s persistently 
credulous approach business and the business commu- 
nity. Other sources close the paper say the dearth 
thorough and informative journalism about commerce and 
industry has less with ideology conviction than with 
such banal afflictions institutional inertia, newsroom 
politics, and sagging staff morale. The vast potential 
strength the Times business journalism, concerned in- 
ternal critics say, has been lost precisely when needed 
most the paper well the country. 

Almost none those critics would quoted name, 
reporters and editors apologetically refusing the 
record avoid career repercussions within the Times 
beyond, the relatively small world business jour- 
nalism. But common their criticism was earnestness 
and professional seriousness, commitment and often 
affection for the paper institution, even among those 
who longer work for it, that make those unattributable 
comments worth special consideration. Drawn from more 
than score interviews, the following effort take 
stock the Times’s rejuvenated financial coverage mea- 
sured both against other journalism the paper with which 
claims compete, and against standards business jour- 
nalism itself. 


Through the looking glass 


read the Times’s financial coverage through 1979 and 
into early 1981 pass, sense, through business 
looking glass into unreal world almost universally be- 
nign commercial forces. that wonderland, unpleasant 
news about business rare and, when does intrude, 
likely offset the business page something light 
uplifting for the harried executive reader. 

While the October 19, 1980, Times, for example, carried 
shocking front-page story John Crewdson, the na- 
tional desk, the economic slavery illegal aliens, dark 
underside both New York and national commerce, the 
business section cheerily led with two pop bottles mounted 
caissons facing each other. The article below, headlined 
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THE SHOOT-OUT SODA POP, was soft feature the 
market-share rivalries and executive-suite maneuvers 
multinationals Pepsi and Coke. the same vein, readers 
the Times’s June Metropolitan page would find detailed 
story Dudley Clendinen the suffering the children 
Love Canal offset prominent Business Day article 
(CORPORATE REPLY SOCIAL CRISES) that explained great 
length why executives companies like Love Canal’s 
Hooker Chemical were obliged assume post- 
which often resulted their being ‘‘pilloried the 
public This apologia was accompanied draw- 
ing man (presumably the beleaguered executive 
operation like Hooker) standing ankle-deep debris and 
throwing his hands what-can-you-do consternation. 


other occasions, the business section’s reaction 
baleful front-page story relevance the busi- 
ness community may one benign neglect. For 
example, July 15, 1979, Philip Taubman, front-page 
story, reported from Washington laggard federal enforce- 
ment efforts against wave corporate crime said cost 
the economy Taubman’s intriguing 
thumbnail list corporate tax frauds, more than 400 cases 
securities violations major businesses, antitrust of- 
fenses, fraudulent oil transactions ‘‘into the billions,’’ and 
criminal pollution practices, found echo much less 
follow-up stories the paper’s financial pages. Even 
less ominous dispatches, such article last April the 
severe community impact plant closings, and corpo- 
rate insensitivity the problem, are likely done not 
business desk writers, but reporters the paper’s other 
desks and pages. The scattering unsettling stories that 
find their way into Business Day, such Philip Shabecoff’s 
December 13, 1979, piece the Corporate Democracy Act 
(legislation proposed consumer, labor, and religious 
groups reform corporate boards and practices), tend 
consigned the section’s darker interiors, such page D4. 
Those familiar with business page assignments and article 
placement the Times differ over whether such contrasts 
are the result deliberate effort balance bury news 
critical business. says one reporter 
apparently offsetting stories like the June pair the chil- 
dren Love Canal and the company managers. 
the same time, sources the paper attribute the rela- 
tive narrowness business section coverage, particularly 
the paucity broader economic reporting over the past 
year, established division subjects between the na- 
tional and business desks. Whether choice cession, 
however, the effect has been numbing sameness and 
slackness what one senior Times business reporter calls 
too many flabby stories’’ the financial pages. 
Nowhere that flabbiness more evident than the busi- 
ness section’s profiles prominent businessmen, which 
seldom present anything more than Pop-Art, boardroom 
portrait the driving, driven executive. their numbers 
they parade through the Times, rising, falling, dashing off 
lakeside cabins the Adirondacks ponder the next 
move, appearing again Wall Street their midtown 
executive suites rescue some flagging firm all 
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kind magic. ‘‘In Times says one staff source, 
corporate jungle inhabited mostly tabby cats.”’ 
agree most profiles are not concedes 
veteran business reporter Edward Cowan, whose February 
18, 1981, Business Day profile Norman Ture 
CHITECT REAGAN TAX POLICY) was not untypical 
example this not unflattering genre. 

Writers seem particularly hesitant probe beyond their 
subjects’ resonant résumés when dealing with the powerful 
figures who shuttle between government and business. 
Among those featured last summer, for instance, were such 
former and/or future officials Michael Blumenthal 
Bendix, the State Department, the Treasury, and now Bur- 
roughs; George Shultz San Francisco’s Bechtel Corpora- 
tion way the Nixon administration and the Reagan 
kitchen cabinet; and recently named New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank president Anthony Solomon previous State 
Department and Treasury renown. Predictably, each turns 
out little more than taciturn, and 
and that old standby, tough, proven 
discreet silence was preserved such subjects Blumen- 
thal’s recurrent callousness toward poorer countries, 
Shultz’s sleights hand with fiscal policy during the Nixon 
administration, Solomon’s questionable record ad- 
viser Presidents Lyndon Johnson and Jimmy Carter 
fighting inflation. The often obsequious profiles represent 
squandered opportunity see such men whole, their 
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shortcomings well their strengths approach that 
might help readers understand the otherwise lifeless busi- 
ness that prowl the financial pages market 
figures and government dicta. try get warts and 
all, and sometimes the stories are gossipy the point 
says one many journalists who find 
the profiles embarrassment. most reporters and 
editors here don’t believe that people like that are liars. 
There’s internal bias this paper toward believing the 
best, even when send them back check.”’ 


Gulping the corporate bait 


This credulity extends beyond individuals the nation’s 
great corporations. Journalists the paper still murmur over 
major series, published from January through July 1978, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
impact American life and Written 
Kleinfield, the business desk, told great length 
AT&T’s vast scope and profitability, the trials and tribu- 
lations government regulation, the manner which 
enlightened management was dealing with mounting morale 
problems among its employees, and the corporation’s in- 
novations and plans for the future. The series won for 
Kleinfield Amos Tuck Media Award for Economic Un- 
derstanding and, according one editorial source, 
something [business page editor] John Lee was proudest 
several business desk reporters, the other hand, 


read, one put it, like ‘‘an uncritical, authorized biog- 
such panegyric that the first people read 
couldn’t believe the copy was The series was pub- 
lished book form under the title The Biggest Company 
Earth. review Martin Mayer, which appeared the 
March 1981, Times, concluded: ‘‘In short, Mr. 
Kleinfield has taken too much his information and thus 
his attitude from one source, the telephone company 

less prodigious, but equally awkward, example such 
reporting appeared page May 19, 1979, under the 
headline EXXON SAYS HAS MAJOR ENERGY-SAVING IN- 
VENTION. The world’s largest oil company, reported the 
business desk’s energy specialist, Anthony Parisi, had just 
announced that was ‘‘almost market new de- 
vice for electric motors that 1990 save the energy 
equivalent one million barrels oil day the United 
States Replete with side-bar and drawing ac- 
company its business page jump, the article went con- 
centrate the company’s dramatic claim. Only passing 
did the article explain that Exxon was about take over 
Reliance Electric, Cleveland maker industrial controls 
with nearly billion dollars yearly revenues, and thus 
acquisition that represented major expansion the Exxon 
empire. Two days later Wall Street Journal ran more 
skeptical account the same Exxon press conference. The 
Journal’s page story Peter Roche centered the cor- 
porate takeover rather than the energy conservation claims 
that the planned The same device 
heralded the Times exclusive Exxon breakthrough 
was, Roche pointed out, not ‘‘a totally new but 
the rest the field. companion piece Albert Hunt 
stressed the antitrust controversy implicit the attempted 
absorption. The Journal followed May with dis- 
patch reporting Reliance’s misgivings about the merger, 
pointing out certain Exxon’s talk about acquir- 
ing the. smaller company for purposes developing new 
electric motor, since Reliance, fact, had recently begun 
scale down its own operations the electric-motor field. 

Meanwhile, the Times had begun back off from its ini- 
tial story. May 21, the date the first articles, 
the subject that two days before had been front-page head- 
line had slipped page the business section with 
short UPI report opposition the Exxon-Reliance 
merger the Senate antitrust subcommittee. There fol- 
lowed articles the wariness Reliance management, 
and, May 26, veritable rewrite (by Peter Schuyten) 
the original story, this time the business page and em- 
phasizing what would the biggest cash takeovers 
corporate 

Abe Rosenthal saw the Journal and understood 
how foolish recalls staff member involved 
the Exxon story, caught don’t know what 
truly says another source the paper, ‘‘swallowing 
the company hook, getting caught our competi- 
(On March 21, 1981, the Times reported front- 
page story that Exxon abandoned the electronic con- 
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trol for electric motors that introduced energy-sav- 
ing breakthrough two years 

Nor the Exxon story isolated example the busi- 
ness desk’s having swallowed the hook, only have 
yanked the Journal. Schuyten Business Day story 
May 15, 1980, and another Parisi front-page piece June 
the Times reported Gulf Western’s announcement 
major electric car batteries one 
the most meaningful developments since the turn the 
the Times front-page lead quoted the conglomer- 
ate’s president having said. Journal account the 
same June company press conference was more matter- 
of-fact, pointing out that both the battery and the Gulf 
Western claim had ‘‘been around for some June 
the Journal performed more explicit postmortem 
the hype. story headlined GULF WESTERN GETS PUB- 
LICITY MILEAGE RECHARGING ‘NEWS’ ELECTRIC CAR, 
staff reporter Paul Blustein explained that the carefully 
staged and lavishly reported press conference amounted 
little more than repetition company claims made the 
preceding November, and that business reporters had been 
for more ways than one electric cars 
which they subsequently described with much enthusiasm 
while the existence 3,000 other electric vehi- 
cles now the 


other accounts, the Times’s financial desk has 

had difficulty discounting least some news 

items. Three Times journalists told instances 
which the Washington bureau proposed certain energy 
the business section one typical case, gov- 
ernment report charging that oil companies were interpret- 
ing regulations such way contribute shortages 
gasoline only have them rejected outright cut and 
buried. happens often,’’ says one member the 
Washington bureau. 

Such editorial choices seemed apparent last fall when, 
November 20, The Wail Street Journal scooped the Times’s 
business desk with the report major Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry into alleged trade abuses Federated 
Department Stores, the nation’s largest retail chain and the 
parent company major Times advertisers such 
Bloomingdale’s and Abraham Straus. When the Times 
acknowledged the story the following day, was two- 
inch item Business Day’s fourth page, citing Federated’s 
acknowledgement the investigation but providing ex- 
planation the FTC allegations. 

What the business page did choose run November 
was the softer news which some sources the paper 
thought sexist and catty well luncheon table- 
hopping and job-hunting Mary Cunningham, who had 
resigned recently from vice-presidency Bendix under 
cloud insinuations concerning her relationship with the 
company’s chairman. The prominent play given the Cun- 
ningham article, internal critics the business desk say, 
only served point the scarcity hard reporting 
women, blacks, merely small enterprises general all 
them minorities Business Day’s select society cor- 
porate giants. With few admirable exceptions Sep- 
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tember 14, 1980, excerpt from recent book women 
entrepreneurs; August profile Alix Freedman 
remarkable multiracial Manhattan accounting firm; and 
April 1980, piece from William Robbins the credit 
Squeeze small businesses there appears little Times 
business columns over the last two years counter such 
criticism. 

Several these selective tendencies seem converge 
the section’s stunted coverage New York City. Readers 
the financial pages last fall, for example, were able 
trace the intricacies land scam the Yukon but were 
left the dark about Manhattan’s equally wild real estate 
market; could find account the recession sweeping 
Europe but were spared news the same scou: Brook- 
lyn Long Island; might enjoy features the city’s new 
luxury hotels $150 room the tribulations stock- 
holders First Penn but were denied equivalent coverage 
the business fortunes and misfortunes that vast portion 
the city’s population that can afford neither the rooms nor 
the stock. 


The reasons why 


What most troubles concerned intramural critics the busi- 
ness section that, field which the opportunities for 
investigative reporting are vast, there should little 
it. Deputy editor Andrews and others who defend the desk 
are quick cite investigative story last spring the 
American Broadcasting Company. Written Jeff Gerth, 
formerly investigative reporter with Business Day but 
now writing economic affairs from Washington, the 
ABC piece was searching journalism the inner politics 
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media superpower, and was picked Fortune and 
other publications. Gerth will not discuss the bureaucratic 
background the assignment, but other sources say the 
main impetus for the front-page article came not from the 
business section, but from Gerth himself and deputy manag- 
ing editor Arthur Gelb (who also declined comment), and 
that was written almost spite the financial editors. 
business page fought keep Gerth from doing that 
asserts one his fellow reporters. simply 
wanted him stay familiar beat and the routine 
Whatever its provenance the paper, Gerth’s 
probe ABC stands virtually alone among Times business 
stories over the past two years. 


similar episode early this year, related several 
Times sources, Gerth pursued for the national desk 
more routine but still important story Wells Fargo 

banking fraud, which the business desk had previously 
spurned. His February front-page account for once, ef- 
fect, scooped The Wall Street Journal, which proceeded 
two subsequent articles follow Gerth’s reporting 
and explore the wider implications for the banking indus- 
try. was tremendous business says one Times 
source, should have been done Business Day 
the first 

Gerth’s post the desk’s investigative reporter has gone 
unfilled since his departure from New York June 1980 
this writing, March 1981. scratching our heads 
and talking about replacing Andrews says. Mean- 
while, investigative business stories even meatier and more 
important than the travail ABC still await their run 
The New York Times from the enormous power banks 
over what supposed independent money mar- 
ket, through the interiocking directorates government 
and business, the murky economics food, clothing, 
energy, and shelter. 

Deputy editor Andrews asserts that reluc- 
tance bias here against exposé. Our people are not 
fewer ‘gotcha’ stories general. We’re seeing swing 
the pendulum away from exposés the business 
One his reporters, commenting the Times’s own con- 
tribution this alleged trend, says, ‘‘There are lot 
hard-hitting stories never see the 

remarkable ambivalence found even among the 
sharpest the Times’s internal critics: underlying the dis- 
enchantment, one finds devotion what the paper could 
become. ‘‘It has enormous integrity,’’ says representative 
source. you provide good story and fight like hell, 
run. the same time, those who want examine some 
the timbers the business structure encounter incredible 
amount resistance. You make the paper, and especially 
the front page, striking certain it’s 
quite marvelous, hard core people who care about tell- 
ing the contends another financial journalist from 
different vantage point the section. still there also 
happens strong, pro-business bias the pages, 
almost the point But for the causes 
this discrepancy between promise and performance, 
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which has moved many leave the paper recent months, 
the critics have simple explanation. 

For some, the problem begins with the outlook those 
who run the business page. first and foremost be- 
one reporter says editors Lee and Andrews and, 
above them, Rosenthal and Seymour Topping, who among 
Times senior management said regard the business desk 
his special province. guys are business, part 
business, believers science and technology and all the 
business page just too centrist for you and the 
Columbia countered reporter Edward Cowan 
when asked why the section failed more investigative 
stories. mused another source when asked 
thought the page centrist, ‘‘just about the center 
Scarsdale’’ allusion the fact that several editors live 
suburbs. think that pointing residence inconclu- 
answers Andrews. fair criticism that we’re 
concerned with the Fortune adds, some- 
times miss good New York stories because try cover 
the whole corporate world. We’re not taking, after all, 
consumerish 

Others the Times argue that the blandness the finan- 
cial page traces the paper’s limited view its mission. 
never did investigative reporting this says 
one journalist. the paper record, were never 
comfortable with those stories, and now we’re simply back 
the old business reporters highly paid stenog- 
Another comments: century very lax, 
pro-business coverage the financial page, and then all 
those retyped press releases, would like trying turn 
around the Queen Mary the beginning 
Business Day about three years ago there was push for 
harder, investigative third recalls, that didn’t 
sell papers and it’s been quietly 

Many sources the Times attribute the paper’s lackluster 
business coverage set institutional factors: the sheer 
pressure for copy; the conformity and inertia reporting 
staff drawn largely from backgrounds business jour- 
nalism (as one put it, desk should hiring good re- 
porters who can taught the business beat, not business 
experts who have taught good reporters’’); and 
the hoary problem access and co-option 
doubt that many our people are seduced their 
complains business desk reporter). Other ob- 
servers point out that The Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Daily News, for example, confront the very same ob- 
stacles, but nevertheless regularly turn out more thorough 
and less reverent coverage business affairs. 

Much the intramural blame for these problems inevit- 
ably falls the business page’s controversial editor, John 
Lee. fifty, atop twenty-year career with the Times busi- 
ness page foreign economics correspondent, staff writer, 
and editor, Lee speaks the section might the properly 
modest but unmistakably bullish president flourishing 
company. think we’ve got things pretty much 
says. done extremely well and I’m very 
there any slant the coverage? ‘‘The intent im- 
partial,’’ answers. have sense bias one direc- 
tion Nor staff dissent: ‘‘I see dissatisfac- 


for investigative reporting: have plans for 
investigations, and we’ll doing more. Newspapers never 
enough, course, and we’re never satisfied, though 
excellent 

The picture Lee that emerges from interviews with 
some his colleagues one brilliant but careful senior 
clerk intent competition without and bureaucratic ma- 
neuver within often the expense the paper’s poten- 
tial for better business journalism. Lee more con- 
cerned about being powerful than digging for stories per 
says one journalist who has worked closely with him 
since Business Day began three years ago. other mat- 
ters, so, too, the question Lee’s preoccupation with 
the bureaucratic battle inside the Times for news space and 
authority, there are pronounced differences opinion. 
rivalry thing says Lee’s deputy, An- 
drews. (Lee himself declined comment this subject.) 
But nearly every other account, representative staff 
member put it, are tremendous power struggles be- 
tween the desks the paper, and John Lee absorbed 
stories the Times are often rejected 
for Machiavellian reasons that have nothing with the 
subject,’’ another reporter says. the daily meeting 
the stories for Business Day, the presentation and the cur- 
rent status the presenters are much more important than 
the page-one meetings [for the paper 
whole] are like adds witness. ‘‘The criterion 
for selecting stories seldom quality substance. It’s 
who’s and who’s down the 

Such politicking, course, affects editorial judgments 
throughout the paper, but the toll takes seems nowhere 
conspicuous the pages Business Day. 


ronically, not even the desk’s fiercely felt rivalry with 
The Wall Street Journal seems have much effect 
coverage. editors where worked simply told 
Times’s business section. when came here the 
editors said, ‘Just beat the Journal.’ But another source, 
longer standing the desk, adds: the Jour- 
nal embarrasses us, there’s great grinding teeth about the 
next time. But there’s postmortem reform. don’t 
change with the 

plaint that seems confirmed the coverage itself 
and Lee, who staunchly defends both the Exxon and Gulf 
stories well the page general vis-a-vis the Journal. 
Journal, course, more corporate-oriented, while 
take the broader view and put issues social context. 
like think we’re richer 

For richer poorer, what has been resonating recently 
the Business Desk the sound journalists departing. 
Gone, for example, are specialist Anthony Parisi from the 
energy beat, John Allen from financial markets, and Peter 
Schuyten from computer and telecommunications issues, 
along with such other business writers Mike Jensen and 
Barbara Ettorre. Though still the Washington bureau, in- 
vestigative reporter Gerth appears less frequently, and miss- 
ing altogether are other sometime business affairs jour- 
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nalists who have left the paper David Burnham, Seymour 
Hersh, Anthony Marro. Lee views this exodus normal 
turnover people: who write for the Times attract 
attention and get very good offers. The staff here 
dynamic one. often renews But few those in- 
terviewed were sanguine. ‘‘The departures are disturb- 
concedes deputy editor Andrews. were the 
first since Business Day was launched and lost very good 
people, though each case think brought good ones 
replace Other sources dispute both the reasons for 
the resignations and the quality the replacements. 
stantly swimming against the tide very, very 
says one. ‘‘You just give says another, while third 
remarks: people didn’t get used properly, didn’t 
get the hot stories, and now they’re being replaced less 
talent for the same puff.’’ Sources both papers confirm 
that the Times recently tried vain hire away three 
Washington Post financial reporters. won’t come 
here work for this says Times writer who 
knows all three. course, there are always good offers 
comments one journalist close the writers 
who have left. for national foreign corre- 
spondents the Times still the mecca, [management] can 
get away with mismanaging other parts the paper, they 
just haven’t got used having compete for business re- 
porters. It’s funny, isn’t it? The same reason the business 
page being pushed, the reason business important, 
the reason why it’s really wide open for now. But The 
New York Times hasn’t faced the fact that we’re not 
the old house slaves, and that they need more than 
need 
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The absent only half-reported business stories, the ab- 
sent investigators time-starved experts, deprive readers 
significant aspects corporate reality, including those 
businessmen-become-proconsuls the Reagan administra- 
tion. Times editors with justifiable pride handful 
stories such issues genetic engineering, new man- 
agement structures, and business and the law. Yet many 
those very stories were done reporiers who have since 
left, and any case their feature articles only began 
explore these subjects. Least all has business page inertia 
infighting left adequate room for the more subtle 
questions progress and poverty that haunt the 1980s. 
While many readers Business Day may shop exclusive 
shops whose owners are profiled the page, may stay 
luxury hotels that rise majestically Sunday front page, 
millions New Yorkers and others, their incomes deci- 
mated inflation, sink into new and perhaps inescapable 
underclass. what Queens College professor Paul Blum- 
berg, the November 12, 1980, Christian Science 
Monitor, called new the American 
class system, there are ominous implications for both eco- 
nomic growth and political stability, for the enduring 
dreams and faith the nation’s business community yet 
little trace that specter appears the ostensibly 
sophisticated columns the business section. 

The ultimate disservice may the very readers the 
desk purports inform. and biased reporting not 
what enlightened businessman wants says 
one senior Times financial writer who left the paper. 
you figure the cost them ignorance, that sort jour- 
nalism really antibusiness.”’ 
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unlikely 
18-month stint 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


June 1979, after six years daily 
newspaper reporting Newark and 
Chicago and six more years 
teaching and writing the University 
Massachusetts, moved back Wis- 
consin join the news staff Green 
Bay’s ABC affiliate, 
called itself the air, TV-11. 
wanted learn enough about local 
television news able equip 
students for its growing possibilities. 
chose the Green Bay market because its 
twenty-two counties embrace the city 
Appleton, where went high school 
and college, and where parents and 
in-laws live. came spend the sum- 
mer Street reporter, but wound 
staying for eighteen months and work- 
ing producer and weekend anchor 
besides. The day walked into the news- 
room, moreover, TV-11’s newscasts 
and were first the audience 
ratings, Monday through Friday. The 
day left, were last. 

The news director, Wally Zimmer- 
mann, was willing gamble old 
print reporter, part because TV-11 
has the same corporate parent the Ap- 
pleton Post-Crescent. Also, being the 
only locally owned VHF station the 
market, takes its local ties seriously. 
was, had been, local boy, and Zim- 
mermann had hunch that would fit 
with his notions, based survey re- 
search and his own impressions, what 
the station owed its viewers. knew 
the counterculture values the 1960s 
had taken while seep into the mill 
towns and dairy farms the northeast- 
ern corner Wisconsin. Even then, 
those values got thin spots. Some 
Ralph Whitehead, Jr. teaches journalism 
the University Massachusetts Amherst. 
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his viewers, knew, would smoke 
marijuana and hunt for deer, would 
follow the New Wave music and 
bowling twice week. This blend 
habits and values defined the main body 
TV-11’s news viewers, who tended 
younger blue-collar people. Wally 
Zimmermann’s newscast was the mill 
towns what All Things Considered 
the university towns. 

His major concern, though, was 
strike and keep the proper balance 
local and cosmopolitan elements his 
newscast, since the competing stations, 
owned outsiders and shaped the 
advice news consultants, were stan- 
dardizing their newscasts and stripping 
them more and more the distinctive 
elements Wisconsin life. Moreover, 
they were doing this with success the 
Appleton and years the world 
helped this score. Zimmermann 
said saw somebody with the 
experience satisfy the cosmopolitan 
side the news audience’s tastes, but 
who also knew the territory, its people, 
its customs, and its values. Besides, said 
Zimmerman, ‘‘We need guy who 
already knows how pronounce towns 
like Weyauwega and 


step into visual world, 
course, you make the change 

from print television. re- 
porter needn’t gain full understanding 
this world order survive and 
even rise news. The proof for this 
much what see the network 
newscasts: spoken précis the day’s 
events State Defense, coldly 
coupled with generic shots buildings 
sunlight floodlights. takes time 
for pictures move and unfold, and 
networks can’t won’t spend the time, 
surely not the opening eight ten 
newscasts, with their longer running 
times, are left establish the state the 
visual art news. TV-11 welcomed this 
distinctive role, mainly assigning 
four crews reporter and 
grapher) every weekday bring home 
stories two three minutes length, 


long time broadcast news. 

For first three months, used 
print instincts picking stories. 
struck interesting important, 
created two jobs for myself, turning 
stories print reporter and then adapt- 
ing those stories for television. The 
same thinking often lies behind those 
network stories. story choice and 
even narrative style, these stories are 
tied the budget The New York 
Times’s front page. Their pictures are 
known the trade cover, since they 
cover (or justify) the narration. 
spent early time literally running for 
cover, sought shots hold the eye 
addressed the viewer’s ear. 

One day was taken aside Glen 
Loyd. old salt the age forty, 
he’d just returned TV-11 after four 
Dallas station. Before television, 
he’d worked for the old Today’s Health 
and knew what the adjustment pic- 
tures was like. gave the Berlitz 
course: come with story and 
then scratch for the pictures with 
it. Every often, just the other 
way around: start with some pictures 
and then say yourself: ‘What stories 
can with these pictures?’ You’ll use 
your time better and getting 
into real 

tried it, and worked, just the way 
said would. life the job got 
easier, since didn’t try force many 
stories against the natural grain 
the medium. follow the grain, 
though, indeed take bite the 
apple, because makes you ignore lot 
important stories. Abstractions suffer 
the most. You can’t shoot videotape 
dollar earning interest, bond 
much our commercial life tied 
abstractions, this evidently why 
people concede it’s tough for them 
cover the economy.) You can, found, 
try adapt. Some elements Wiscon- 
sin’s economic life paper mills and 
dairy herds, iron mines and ore barges, 
truck fleets and fishing fleets were 
visually rich. And used them. The 
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energy story, further example, was 
always simple and easy tell for tele- 
vision. makes uses energy, then 
you can generally take pictures it. 

time, also tried the added step 
using this experience television get 
and use genuine visual sense. Here, 
the photographers naturally helped. The 
station hired them with care and said 
looked for people with artistic sense 
and hard nose; the newsroom called 
them photographers, and not just cam- 
eramen, point pride. Our photog- 
raphers not only savored and studied the 
visual world, but also knew how use 
their elbows the crowd outside 
Ronald Reagan’s hotel room. Hours 
the editing room also helped, since you 
could through the raw tapes for 
story and help your eye learn what the 
camera’s eye and the photographer’s eye 
already knew. 

tried trust eye and follow it. 
times, this led gimmicky stories, 
designed use pictures get the 
viewers see things slightly differ- 
ent way. For example, yet another at- 
tempt portray the rising prices for 
energy, put picture digital 
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clock into the corner picture gas 
pump, show how much minute’s 
worth gasoline would cost. This 
image the two sets racing figures 
was striking. times, too, could 
follow our eye into authentic moments 
cultural expression. 


instance, met Vietnamese 

refugee family the plane and 

followed them through their first 
two hours their new home. They 
didn’t speak English, our pictures 
were appropriate watched their 
gestures, their expressions, how their 
children took American toys. Later, 
the woman the family washed the 
dishes from their first meal. With 
rhythmic shaking her wrist, she was 
able apply water dishes and cups 
and then capture again for more 
dishes, more cups. Here she was, 
modern tap, few blocks from the Fox 
River and within mile Lake Michi- 
gan, and she was doing meal’s worth 
dishes with single cup water. 
Those seconds pictures showed more 
about the way she’d been living than 
anything could have said. 


was alarmed see how little value 
placed reporting local television, 
how few chances there are acquire 
reporter’s work habits. Our time 
TV-11 was taken too many other 
obligations. You can neither get nor file 
pictures telephone, travel can strip 
away the hours. assignment, your 
gear can readily the fritz: can 
too cold for the camera, too damp for 
the videotape recorder the cable 
connecting the two can suddenly break. 
the editing rooms, the machines can 
jam, get ideas their own their 
electronic heads. the raw tape can 
turn out all dark greens and dark 
blues, contain images all. 
Moreover, there were scripts write, 
narration record, and names and 
places and other information 
superimposed the screen. fea- 
tured reporter, also had sit the set 
discuss story, before and after, 
and took time throw coat and 
tie and lighten beard and get into 
through ten-hour days with barely three 
hours genuine reporting them. 

Even those few hours the field, 


the premium can organizing rather 
than reporting. Generally, television 
can’t tell full-blooded story unless 
some the parties are willing 
talk front camera. Often, it’s easy 
get this help, since you’ve got ex- 
citing toy and all the reporter has say 
the teenager, the concertina player 
polka band, the candidate for the 
Assembly, is, how’d you like 
get Sometimes, though, we’d 
find people with legitimate fear and 
suspicion cameras and television. 
put cards the table and tell 
them what were trying do, how 
the story seemed taking shape, 
where they fit into it. never told any- 
body how look good TV, but 
often told them the arbitrary ways that 
people made themselves look bad. 
some small towns, couldn’t always 
hold our narrow roles reporters, 
since were actually introducing 
new technology. 

Moreover, our performance 
porters was hampered the fact that 
TV-11 rarely covered running story, 
the networks and newspapers routine- 
do. We’d follow murder for 
couple days and return for the trial, 
course, and several our reporters did 
develop expertise number areas: 
Agent Orange, for example, credit- 
card abuses, new techniques 
surgery. though, we’d grab 
story for day and then drop it, and 
our young reporters didn’t get the 
natural on-the-job training that running 
story provides the newspaper busi- 
ness. Foliow story print for week 
and you get far more absorbed added 
sources, added interpretations, and 
added avenues pursuit. Read 
editors and colleagues, these day-by-day 
stories get criticized the newsroom 
and the barroom, and this gives print 
reporter the basis for improving the 
story the following day. good 
teaching vehicle, the running story 
simply wasn’t staple TV-11. 

Furthermore, for TV-11’s young re- 
porters the local television news busi- 
ness national career ladder, with 
rung for each the more than two 
hundred media markets. The game 
jump the rungs until you get into the top 
ten twenty. Green Bay the sixty- 
fifth. Many our reporters reached 
their first jump and would stay for 


only two years before they made their 
next jump, into Pittsburgh Provi- 
dence, Washington New York, where 
expanded newscasts and magazines 
were creating new jobs. 

the early 1970s, however, TV-11 
reporter’s likely term had been four 
years. This meant the amount report- 
ing experience the newsroom was 
twice great. And the format our 
newscasts, with their three-minute 
stories, required this greater degree 
experience. The longer story de- 
manding form, since needs depth 
reporting, and found didn’t have 
the experience measure these 
demands, night night. The upshot 
might four longer stories news- 
cast, two which were thin dull 
diffuse. were swinging for the fence 
every pitch, and missing often 
connected. This major reason 
why slid the ratings. 

Schooled the consultants, our 
competitors simply didn’t take these 
risks. They kept their stories minute 
slightly more. Frankly, it’s 
lot easier fake short story than 
long one. bit narration cribbed 
from the newspaper, some conventional 
pictures broken pipe the glass 
doors the police station, short in- 
terview comment, standup spoken 
sentence two summary, sonorous 
tag line, Eyewitness News 
and bingo!, they had filled minute 
and imparted some information. The 
local news consultants have been 
criticized for number things, but the 
one would put finger this: the 
consultants teach stations how 
stories with little reporting 
them. 


newspaper years gave 
bias against the role per- 
sonality news. Early 


on, though, Wally Zimmermann told 
was dead wrong. need feel 
they know the principals the news- 
explained. prove his point 
said would put the air the 
weekend anchor and let judge for 
myself. 

learned, you bring people the 
news regular basis and you lis- 
ten them the phone and the 
street and the mail you find that 
there’s simple psychological principle 


work local news that isn’t 
common newspapers: namely, 
powerful sense personal identifica- 
tion. The newscast form vicarious 
experience, and TV-11 built this prem- 
ise into its coverage. 

For example, our stories didn’t ordi- 
narily ask the customary news question, 
What happened today? were far 
more likely ask, How did people 
handle what happened today? the 
street, then, were asking subjects, 
What did you and why did you it? 
The purpose this approach invite 
the viewer step into the story and 
walk for couple minutes the shoes 
the subjects and wonder: What would 
have done? How would 
edge, values, standing life 
equip dispose act differ- 
ently? its clumsy way, this what 
television driving its classically 
stupid question, How you feel? The 
instinct here sound: television news 
distinctively able convey the quality 
the execution, through the posing 
poorly placed and ill-formed question, 
that flawed. 

the anchor, tried use intro- 
ductions place story the viewer’s 
experience, and did the same thing 
with the tag (as it’s sometimes called) 
the end story. Sometimes read the 
tag myself and moved the next 
story, sometimes read the tag and then 
turned the weather person the 
sports man and we’d talk for moment 
about the story we’d all just seen. 
tried avoid saying dumb and silly 
things, and played instead the com- 
mon impulse put oneself into story 
and sympathetically second-guess the 
people involved. The point for the an- 
chorman let the viewers know 
where you stand, what your values are, 
they can also put themselves into 
your place. time, actually felt the 
need step offstage, speak, for 
thirty seconds so, just express 
taste, opinion, memory, story 
about family experience. This 
was squarely the psychological spirit 
the newscast. People wanted fix 
but character. was demanding 
role, but worked the marketplace. 
the weekends, least, the ratings 
always put number one. 
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Assignment: Africa ANDREW TORCHIA 


Critics foreign correspondents Af- 
rica more than write letters the 
editor. seven years here I’ve been 
jailed Uganda, detained Ethiopia, 
and nearly deported from Somalia. 
That’s not unusual record. Most 
colleagues can tell similar stories. 
Uganda, Idi Amin imprisoned dozen 
there when Milton Obote invaded. The 
Ethiopians detained some because 
got the city hall soon after 
was bombed that they thought did it. 
Keeping their cool, they let send out 
for box lunches from the Hilton. 

None this, should add, has damp- 
ened enthusiasm for reporting from 
Africa, whose genius lies human re- 
lations, and doesn’t seem have 
bothered most friends. The prob- 
lems lie elsewhere. Getting the story 
big one. cover eastern Africa and, 
unless the story Kenya, any as- 
signment involves flying least 300 
miles. Commuting Uganda follow 
the aftermath Amin involved weeks 
dawn air charters Entebbe, dusk air 
charters back Nairobi. 

Once you get there, the next problem 
may finaing someone talk to. 
some countries, foreign correspondents 
have informal and quick access 
cabinet ministers. But African wall 
silence can difficult overcome 
any barrier Soviet-bloc country, and 
the reward reportorial persistence 
can having your telex line yanked 
out. have few problems reaching 
sources Marxist Ethiopia, but there 
one country where, after seven years, 
not have single cabinet official 

Another problem communications. 
Any reporter can tell horror stories about 
the difficulty making phone call 
across town. Yet once got call 
through town Eritrea night, 
when the telephone exchanges were 
supposed closed; could hear the 


Andrew Torchia covers East Africa for The 
Associated Press. This article adapted 
from talk gave March the annual 
assembly the International Press Institute 
Nairobi. 
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shots fired guerrillas over the heads 
the people whom spoke they 
huddled the floor for safety. Sheer 
elation: continent where the normal 
often impossible, occasionally doing 
the impossible remarkably satisfying. 

But all these practical problems are, 
sense, beside the point. The real 
question is, once you have collected 
your material, what you with it? 
Most foreign correspondents, ex- 
perience, arrive unprepared for Africa. 
certainly did. may lack language 
skills. almost certainly lack rele- 
vant cultural background. may take 
two three years make one swing 
around our beat, particularly are 
covering all fifty African countries. 
the time begin understand little 
what going on, are exhausted, 
frustrated, and probably about re- 
assigned out Africa. 

foreign correspondent supposed 
able pick his typewriter and 
turn out creditable story anywhere. 
But there strong case, seems 
me, for treating Africa differently. 

Consider, for example, the difficulty 
understanding, and then explaining 
Westchester commuter, the member 
parliament African country who 
stands three-piece suit and, 
measured Oxford cadences, defends his 
right beat his wife because that’s what 
people his tribe. 


— 


And how you convey, adequately, 
the life nomadic woman who every 
day walks thirty kilometers dry river 
bed, digs hole one meter deep, jumps 
it, collects with her hands the water 
that seeps through the sand, fills her 
jug, and walks thirty kilometers home 
again with her family’s water supply? 

the West, the East, ready un- 
derstand that many Africans truly wish 
both superpowers would just away 
and take any trace the cold war with 
them? you write that, does your story 
have much impact readers 
rival story, written not from the African 
but the foreign point view, that be- 
gins, dramatically: United States 
moved today counter Soviet influence 

And how any describe more 
than superficially the great tragedy that 
overtaking Africa? Political indepen- 
dence, Africans once believed, would 
soon produce economic power. Well, 
Africa today, any statistical measure, 
less able feed itself than ever be- 
fore, less able make the goods 
needs than ever before, more politically 
divided than ever before. Africans 
themselves are beginning admit that 
something has gone seriously wrong, 
and their self-criticism ironically sounds 
lot like the criticism from Westerners 
that unwelcome here. 

What emerging the picture 
continent the grip vast and 
deepening crisis. Reporters are going 
need all their professional skills tell 
this story. And seems that these 
reporters, they are get beyond the 
coups and earthquakes and describe the 
human dimensions, are going need 
kind commitment Africa, special 
kind unspoken sympathy and recep- 
tivity. This commitment need not impair 
objectivity. involves simply effort 
overcome the barriers understand- 
ing that, after all, make 
spondents foreign. 

Meanwhile, probably behooves 
approach our jobs humbly. Anybody 
who thinks reporting more than 
fraction what reportable this 
immense and turbulent continent kid- 
ding himself. 
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his economic message the 
Congress, proposed 
billion reduction fiscal 


the federal budget. They 


cling the discredited poli- 


1982 federal spending 


gether with tax reductions 
nomic growth and 


inflation. 


offers greater chance 


balancing the budget, re- 
ducing and eliminating 


inflation, stimulating the 


ducing the tax burden?” 
This opposition of- 
fered alternative. one 
picked the gauntlet. 
The reason for the 
silence obvious. The 
President’s opposition has 
had decades make their 
alternative work and 


they have failed. 
Still, there are some 
ship— who seem unwilling 
along with the Presi- 


Amway 


-cies the past. They are 


determined block delay 
the President’s program. 
They have not been 
listening the voters and 
taxpayers. There over- 
whelming support for the 


budget cuts and growing 


indignation over inequitable 
and burdensome taxes. 
Members the Con- 
gress who obstruct the Pres- 
ident’s economic program, 
chip away individual 


until its impact lost, 


must prepared bear the 


for further decline 


the economy. they pursue 
such course, they are truly 
out touch with America, 
and then more than their 
silence will indict them. 

Amway Corporation, 
Ada, Michigan 49355. 


© 1981 Amway Corp., Ada, MI U.S.A. All rights reserved. 


One series messages support brighter future for America. 
ONE 


Time inc.’s 
satellite 


The Washington Star 
being plugged 

unbiased. 

The paper has 

its strengths, but 


lack bias? 


got kidding 


WILLIAM BOOT 


hat must recurrent fan- 
tasy The Washington 
Star’s top management 
playing television screens across 
metropolitan Washington these days. 
fantasy that appears inspired 
those violent slow-motion denoue- 
ments Sam Peckinpah films: shoot- 
out between the afternoon Star and the 
morning Post. 

The script for the commercial de- 
scribes the outcome: one the 
left (the Post) falls slowly the left. 
falls and falls slow, steady motion 
and lands, generating small puff 
dust settles. The camera 
pan the right the Star revealed, 
hiding the fallen paper behind 

authoritative voice comes with the 
action: ‘‘Fortunately, there’s one news- 
paper Washington that unbiased. 
Fortunately, there’s The Washington 
Star. Get it. Read 

The commercial begins showing 
the two newspapers side side, and 
they are equal girth, which itself 
fantasy. real life, the Post much fat- 
ter, because has many more ads and 
hence much larger newshole. The ad- 
thin Star losing well over million 
dollars month, and Time Inc., which 
bought the paper three years ago, foot- 
ing the bill. 


William Boot the pseudonym former 
Star reporter who left the paper 
amicably. 
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bigger fantasy that the less 
biased than the Post, actually 
fact, when two Star re- 
porters first saw the commercial they 
were sure would attack the 
Post their paper. The reporters had 
general sucking the Reagan ad- 
ministration the press, the Star’s 
slurp was probably the loudest all. 

February 19, for instance, the day 
after Reagan outlined his economic 
program Congress, the Star stripped 
across the top page box containing 
the photo unfurled American flag 
and quotation: ‘The people 
don’t demand miracles, but they ex- 
Ronald Then came the banner 
headline: REAGAN’S ‘NEW BEGINNING’ 
(echoing earlier one, THE REAGAN 
ERA, which ran the day after the elec- 
tion). Then came the lead story Lisa 
Myers, reporter who was not popular 
with the Carter staff and appears 


Front-page flag-waving for the presidency, 


very popular with the Reagan team. 
Without using quotation marks, Myers 
described the proposed budget and tax 
cuts the same words that administra- 
tion spokesmen were using: bold (in the 
lead sentence), revolutionary, the most 
ambitious such program ever attempted. 
These words, course, are less 
biased than others Myers chose not 
use: risky, reactionary, program plac- 
ing greater faith untested theory than 
any other attempted American 
president. 

Earlier, Star economics reporter 
Jonathan Fuerbringer was apparently the 
first journalist obtain copy what 
soon became known the David 
Stockman Book’’ budget 
cuts. Star sources say editor Murray 
Gart was about using the 
document; any event, its contents 
were given subdued play, considering 
the exclusive nature the story. When 
the Post finally laid hands the Black 
Book, ran the story across the top 


together with its ‘‘American series, makes 


the Star seem quasi-governmental 


page devoted one-and-one-half full 
pages reprinting large sections the 
document, and followed with later 
page stories detailing who would 
hurt the cuts and how badly. Some 
journalists town still think was the 
Post that broke the Black Book story. 
Gart says that the Star’s play was ap- 
propriate, ‘‘considering the date the 
document, which suggested could 
subsequently have been revised, and 
did not know how much. Therefore 
Such prudence aside, there 
doubt that important respects the Star 
much better newspaper than was 
four years ago. Both national and met- 
ropolitan news are covered more com- 
prehensively; suburban news, with 
the arrival four daily suburban sec- 


The empire strikes back 


Late last spring The Washington Star’s 
Tom Dowling found himself the ball- 
room the Essex House Hotel Man- 
hattan’s Central Park South seated be- 
side one the many film reviewers with 
whom had just seen The Empire 
Strikes Back special screening. The 
reviewer asked Dowling how had 
liked the sequel Star Wars. 
replied Dowling, according his 
subsequent review Empire. ‘‘A 

Dowling’s review then described his 
colleague’s reaction that last com- 
ment: eyes darted about uneasily. 
‘Is that right? was beginning think 
was the only one.’ spoke sotto voce, 
out the side his mouth, 
were sharing table press preview 
tractor film Stalinist Russia, 
where pans were not the stuff career 

Dowling proceeded pan Empire not 
sotto voce but his usual, stentorian 
manner and great length. Within 
month, had been purged. 

Unluckily, his pan had coincided with 
Time magazine’s Empire cover story, 
which seemed follow every rule Nora 
Ephron set out her primer ‘‘How 
Write Newsmagazine Cover 
exaggerate the subject’s significance, 
imitate the language press releases, 
quote length those whose careers are 


tions that focus the news neighbor- 
ing counties. The weekend arts-and- 
books section has been upgraded; the 
sports section popular and relatively 
comprehensive. The paper 
packaged, with excellent graphics. 

clear sign the Star’s improve- 
ment was provided its coverage 
the presidential campaign, which was 
very thorough, where had been spotty 
1976 and paltry 1972. The political 
heavies Jack Germond and Jules 
Witcover were allowed take be- 
mused ‘‘inside baseball’’ approach 
the campaign issues. Columnists Mary 
McGrory and Judy Bachrach provided 
bite and color. But with the campaign’s 
close, McGrory and Bachrach disap- 
peared from the section, Germond 
and Witcover made page less fre- 


bound with the successful promotion 
the subject. 

sidebar entitled the Footsteps 
Time described director 
George Lucas latter-day Homer and 
interpreted the film transcendent and 
profound: ‘‘The story thus symbolizes 
man’s ability the irrational 
savage that exists within him and fol- 
low instead the path justice and love 
that religions probably were teaching 
even the caves from which humanity 
emerged all those millenniums 

Time also took out self-congratula- 
tory full-page The New York Times 
touting the Empire cover: ‘‘More than 
review preview, this example 
Time’s ability spot brilliance early 
and sense its 


school the Star con- 
vinced that Dowling’s dismis- 

sal was case the Time Inc. 

empire striking back subversive who 
made look foolish. second school 
convinced that the Empire pan was 
simply the last straw, although they, 
too, believe was the subversive, pro- 
foundly satiric nature Dowling’s 
work that led his undoing. Dowling 
refrain was that the American film in- 
dustry, being above all industry, 
more often than not allows the quest for 
cash destroy the artistic integrity 


quently, and reporting 
emerged the Star’s selling point for 
THE REAGAN ERA. 

The paper’s commercials contend 
that the Star unbiased because 
porters report the facts the story, they 
don’t make their opinions part the 
true that, with few ex- 
ceptions, Star national reporters are not 
permitted write news analysis 
pieces. The Section jam- 
med with terse, hard-news stories that 
read like wire copy. result, today’s 
Star ‘‘covers more than did 
when Joe Allbritton owned and Jim Bel- 
lows edited the paper, and, for want 
money and manpower, made largely 
with colorful writing, offbeat features, 
and giant takeouts that summed run- 
ning stories and put them into perspec- 


the product and its creators. Here are 
some Dowling samples: 


The movies are the only art form which 
technical craftsmanship and collaborative in- 
telligence high order are employed 


there any proposition life more cer- 
tain than death and taxes, it’s that before too 
many more months elapse you can count 
many the world’s most accomplished ac- 
tors lending their talents roles trivial, 
and movies gawdawful, that their own 
mothers would abashed for 


the beginning was and 
network corporate entities produce and 
market T-shirts, records, children’s games, 
syndicated newspaper comic strips and mass 
market paperbacks. The secret the 
success that was not just 
forgotten the movie part the success for- 
mula; instead put together promo- 
tion for industrial idea. 


None this could have sat well with 
Jack Valenti, late the LBJ White 
House and now the Star’s board 
directors. Valenti president the 
Motion Picture Association. Dowl- 
ing’s approach, said, resorting 
variety metaphors, telephone in- 
terview: much easier funny 
when you’re kicking somebody the 
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tive. But Washington newspaper can- 
not afford ignore national and foreign 
news the extent the old Star did and 
still hope taken very seriously. 
Under Time Inc., and with the aid the 
Time-Life News Service, the Star cov- 
ers news, especially foreign news, far 
more thoroughly. 

Even so, would rash regard 
the Star’s emphasis taut, hard copy, 
its eschewal more skeptical news 
analysis, proof that the publication 
unbiased. The Star shares the biases 
Time Inc., which regularly speaks 
hushed tones the corporate world 
which stout pillar, with its huge 
forest-products division, its cable 
operation, and its sundry publications. 
While the Star means the only 
newspaper afflicted this sort bias, 


groin. The bludgeon easier wield 
than the Valenti said that had 
had part Dowling’s dismissal, 
which was solely Gart’s responsibility. 
But said the new reviewer, the bland 


| 


| 


Time /oved Empire. 
The Star’s demurred. 
His fate was instructive 


but competent Pat Dowell, 
from the standpoint the 
After two-month hiatus, Dowling 
returned the Star write about 
everybody’s whipping boy the fed- 
eral bureaucracy. remains seen 
whether this capacity will again 
arouse the ire the empire. 
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merits special attention because 
extreme case and yet remains one 
America’s most important dailies, read 
closely the country’s top politicians 
and bureaucrats. 

Listen the complaint reporter 
about the constraints news analysis 
the Star: news analysis 
not only discouraged; it’s not permitted. 
I’m supposed know what I’m doing 
this beat, and there are instances 
when you know official pronouncements 
from the government are just horseshit. 
There are ways pointing this out sub- 
tly, ‘the statement seemed conflict 
with private assessments,’ but I’m aot 
permitted write this. think that’s 
disservice the reader. Bellows least 
tried penetrate the This not 
isolated complaint. 

Analysis one way 
the news. Investigation another. Yet, 
like analysis, investigation form 
journalism that seems enjoy little 
consistent respect the Star. 

Last summer, Howie Kurtz, the 
Star’s top investigative reporter, spent 
three months probing housing discrimi- 
nation suburban Washington, along 
with black intern reporter, Hazel 
Robinson. Robinson would answer cer- 
tain ads and told all apartments were 
taken. Kurtz would arrive hour later 
and told several were available. His 
extensive study court cases revealed 
that virtually every major realtor the 
Washington area had been sued for dis- 
crimination and that large number had 
settled cases out court. his draft ar- 
ticles Kurtz named names. Metro editor 
Dennis Stern, assistant managing editor 
Eileen Shanahan, and other editors 
urged that the series published. But 
Gart killed it. One theory the 
that did part because two major 
realtors had threatened cancel adver- 
tising. Gart justified killing the series 
the ground that Kurtz’s conclusions 
were unsound, adding that advertising 
was not factor. 

Shanahan remonstrated loudly. Not 
long afterward, she abandoned her man- 
agement role for economics column 
when the Star cut the funding for 
planned investigative and special-proj- 
ects team she was head. Shanahan 
says she was disappointed the deci- 
sion but, coming the paper’s defense, 
goes say that the funding cut was 


=> 
» 


Star editor Murray Gart and Post Company 
chairman Katharine Graham exchange 
civilities Time Inc. bash 


question priorities, pointing out that 
the money diverted from her project 
went hiring new reporters. Her argu- 
ment considering that 
the Star has recently taken on, and paid 
executive salaries to, several 
among others, former 
Time Inc. editor chief Hedley Dono- 
van and black South African editor 
Percy Qoboza (recently named editor 
charge third world and United Na- 
tions affairs). Little their work has 
appeared the paper, but the editor-in- 
residence program obviously higher 
priority the Star than investigative 
reporting team. 

Kurtz, meanwhile, was temporarily 
denied promotion the national re- 
porting staff for having attempted 
peddle the series elsewhere. 

Another instance the Star’s reluc- 
tance offend the pillars the estab- 
lishment naming names occurred last 
December. Following the release 
report, compiled Ralph Nader’s 
Health Research Group, that listed doc- 
tors the group said had overcharged the 
government order collect unearned 
Medicare fees, reporters both Wash- 
ington papers called the doctors for 
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wars 


comment and prepared stories that 
named the doctors reached. Before the 
Star article went press, Gart insisted 
that names named. The Post did 
name names. 

When Gart has laid major investi- 
gations, Democrats have been the most 
prominent targets. prime example was 
the coverage also 
tale influence-peddling the presi- 
dent’s brother, which the Star pushed 
with huge headlines and numerous 
front-page rehashes long after the story 
had dried up. Gart maintains that the 
story was not overblown and may yet 
come back life. 

There was also the Star’s investiga- 
tion Chappaquiddick, which hit the 
newsstands January 1980, just Ed- 
ward Kennedy’s campaign for the 
nomination was getting underway. 

Except for these select targets, the 
thrust the Star’s coverage has not 
been investigative, nearly skeptical 
toward government pronouncements 
the Post’s. This hardly surprising 
one accepts the premise that Time Inc. 
bought the Star secure prestige win- 
dow the capital, and voice inform 
and counsel the powers that be. After 
all, one cannot effectively counsel and 
win the esteem those one regards 
skeptically and may seek expose. 

Charles Bear, Time Inc. executive 
who also sits the Star’s board di- 
rectors, did not mention prestige when 
explaining why Time bought the paper. 
said the Star needed help and the 
price was right. But charity cannot fully 
explain the purchase; there were any 
number floundering dailies Time 
could have chosen rescue. 

Nor likely that Time bought the 
Star near-term money-making ven- 
ture. Star sources say the paper lost $16 
million 1979 and $18.3 million 
1980, with $18.7 million projected for 
1981. 1980, daily circulation dropped 
from 343,000 329,500, even Post 
circulation jumped nearly 6,000 
584,500. the advertising front, the 
Star garnered less than percent 
total linage 1979, the Post more than 
percent. Things got even worse for 
the Star 1980 because the reces- 
sion, according publisher George 
Hoyt, who did not provide linage 
figures for the year. recession was 
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harder the Star than the 
Hoyt said. last guy has more 
jeopardy than the guy who’s got more 

But the Star does not seem 
the verge economic viability today, 
two years into the five-year, $60-million 
recovery program Time Inc. charted for 
it, the parent corporation maintains 
firmly committed keeping the paper 
alive. 

Meanwhile, the Star has joined its 
corporate parent Re- 
campaign, reprinting articles 
from all the magazines the Time em- 
pire the theme: Can 
Renew Since this theme has 
also been very much President 
Reagan’s lips, and since the appearance 


‘Ambassador Watson’s 
rehabilitation 
the pages the Star 
rivaled that 
Deng China.’ 


the articles coincided with his ascen- 
sion power, the American Renewal 
series appears quasi-governmental 
nature. 

The articles, which began run 
the Star February 15, reflect the sort 
lantic article Time and Fortune 
alumnus Louis Banks, now professor 
business MIT. Banks urges the 
power think broader social 
terms,’’ which seems say- 
ing, Let’s all show more respect for our 
major corporations. According 
Banks, investigative, consumer-oriented 
journalism reflects ‘‘media value 
judgment [which] might perceived 
being odds with the general 

Likewise, Time editor chief Henry 
Anatole Grunwald wrote Star seg- 
ment the American Renewal series: 
economic growth 
means rejecting the disastrous gospel 
that growth impossible wrong, and 
that small always 

This message was promulgated the 
newsroom even before the American 
Renewal campaign began. the fall 


1979, after President Carter had signed 
the bill allowing completion the Tel- 
lico dam Tennessee, despite the threat 
extinction posed species fish 
known the snail darter, national re- 
porter Roberta Hornig filed story that 
said environmentalist groups were 
arms and threatening back Edward 
Kennedy ran for president. James 
Shepley, chairman Time Inc.’s 
executive committee, saw the piece and 
fired off angry memo, charging that 
such stories hurt the national welfare 
impeding the quest for energy. 
planned takeout the Tellico issue was 
cancelled abruptly result, according 
former Star reporter Alan Ehrenhalt, 
who was have written the piece. 

was not the first time Star writer 
had encountered problems failing 
sense how the touchy parent company 
might react. There was also the Strange 
Case Ambassador Thomas Watson, 
whose rehabilitation the pages the 
Star rivaled that Deng China. 

June 20, 1979, Star editorial 
proclaimed that Watson the IBM 
head whom President Carter had ap- 
pointed ambassador Moscow was 
unqualified for the job. Arguing that the 
appointment should professional 
diplomat, the editorial said the paper 
was alarmed lack even ar- 
dent amateurism this nominee 
who does not speak Russian have any 
special expertise Soviet 

Four days later the paper published 
unsigned news article whose headline 
stressed that the appointee was 
STRANGER RUSSIA and which dwelt 
upon such details the ten-day vacation 
Watson had taken Russia after 
graduating from college and his having 
flown into Russia World War Air 
Force pilot. Watson’s rehabilitation ap- 
peared complete August when 
Star editorial stated: ‘‘The Senate’s 
confirmation Mr. Watson remind- 
how strong case there for not 
giving the post Foreign Service of- 
ficer and for giving knowing out- 
sider such Mr. 

copy Who’s Who goes long 
way toward solving the mystery Wat- 
son listed former board member 
Time Inc. The original editorial wri- 
ter, Anne Crutcher, was unaware 
this, and unaware, too, that Watson 
personal friend Murray Gart. Embar- 
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REGULATIONS ACCOUNTING AND 

FINANCIAL REPORTING RATEMAKING 

CATASTROPHE PROCEDURES RISK 

MANAGEMENT CLAIMS PROCEDURES 

LOSS PREVENTION and more! 

AND 

HANDY GLOSSARY INSURANCE TERMS 

PLUS THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES MAJOR 

INSURANCE AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 
All this one easy-to-read volume organized 

for quick reference. 


INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE 


110 William Street 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


FREE! 
This volume yours for the asking. Call toll free: 
800-221-4954 
New York, call collect: 


(212) 233-7650 


Insurance Information Institute 
110 William Street 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


Please send without cost obligation copy 
“Sharing The Risk.” 


Organization 


FREE from the Insurance Information Institute 
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rassed and furious, Gart had ordered the 
STRANGER The editorial staff 
reversed itself the earliest opportu- 
nity. are not the habit 
publicly criticizing those closely as- 
sociated with the observes 
editorial page editor Edwin Yoder, who 
was away when the original Watson 
editorial was written. fact life 
vaguely unsavory from the point 
view absolute journalistic 

Between the June and the August 
editorials, Hedley Donovan was named 
senior adviser Carter. July 26, 
1979, editorial, the paper called the ap- 
pointment ‘‘excellent and 
then, the editorial writers had gotten 
step with the rest the paper, which 
was giving Time Inc. sympathetic and 
unusually copious coverage. 

Indeed, the occasion Donovan’s 
retirement from Time two months ear- 
lier, the Star had reprinted speech 
which urged journalists 
some special thought to: Who Shall 
Famous?’’ The paper went some way 
toward answering the question that 
very issue, printing profile Donovan 
more than fifty paragraphs long and 
headlined THE KEY WORD INTEGRITY. 
Time executive Andrew Heiskell’s re- 
tirement last October elicited two Star 
articles, totaling thirty-six paragraphs, 
and three photographs the subject. 

Major corporate events have also 
been covered edifying detail, often 
with reference famous memos that 
have shaped the corporate history. Not 
surprisingly, the launching the sci- 
ence magazine Discover (‘‘Back 
1971 ... memo suggesting that 
Time Inc. launch such magazine 
received considerably more at- 
tention the Star than the launching 
any its competitors. The paper ran 
pair longish articles Discover last 
September, illustrating them with five 
photos, including large one the Dis- 
cover logo. 

Such self-promotion hardly surpris- 
ing Time Inc. bought the part 
enhance the corporation’s image 
among the Washington influential, 
although Gart denies this motivation. 
don’t think we’ve done too much 
Time Inc. The natural instinct 
biggest communications company the 
U.S., and you object reporting 
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the biggest communications company 
the U.S. you lack sense proportion 
about what 

Gart has very strong views about what 
news and how should written, 
and has imposed upon the Star Time’s 
tradition intense editorial control. 
Under the command this former Time 
correspondent chief, what was once 
ragtag army reporters which Star 
columnist Mary McGrory compared 
the Vietcong has become re- 
gimented, its ranks filled out as- 
sortment preppies, Yalies, and former 
Time correspondents. The days when 
Bellows trusted reporter’s perceptions 
and sensitivities are gone forever. 

which requires close and con- 


‘It was probably 
inevitable that the Star’s 
bias would 
more inflexibly corporate 
than the Post’s’ 


tinual attention the quality the 
product, Gart says. provide 
some latitude for people their work 
with 

There precious little latitude except 
for few stars, such columnist Judy 
(‘‘Phil Crane looks like outtake from 
Certs Bachrach. The 
fate others who stray from the norm 
may remind one those old war films 
which the dreamy, out-of-step guy 
who played the harmonica was always 
the first get zapped. usually fell 
still clutching the harmonica. The sar- 
donic, wisecracking kid from Brooklyn 
out step his own way was 
often the next go. 

the Star, film reviewer Tom 
ing his great misfortune was 
both the guy with the harmonica and the 
wisecracker. Though never denizen 
Brooklyn, Dowling was the most sar- 
donic Star writers, the wittiest and 
most creative. The broad scope, scath- 
ing humor, and high artistic standards 
his reviews made him one the most 
effective social satirists writing for 
American paper the closest thing 


Washington had new Mencken. 

But this was precisely the problem, 
for Dowling was holdover from the 
free-swinging Bellows era the 
This put him out step with the 
affirmative cadence Gart established for 
the rest the feature page: was bea 
patron the arts. One week Dowling 
panned film that turned out the 
Time cover story (see sidebar, page 44). 
Shortly thereafter, Gart fired him ina 
shoot-out that was not made into 
commercial. Pan Dowling’s hand. 
Fingers uncurl slow steady motion 
and harmonica drops, generating 
small puff dust settles. 

Other Star reporters who have re- 
sisted pocketing the harmonica and get- 
ting into lockstep with the pinstripe 
army also are suffering. The writing 
Mary McGrory, whose liberal news 
analyses have never heeded Star edito- 
rial policy, recently was yanked from 
the news columns without notifying 
her, while she was away and con- 
signed the editorial page. One Star 
reporter says effect’’ has 
spread throughout the newsroom the 
staff sees what happens prominent 
nonteam players: one has say 
anything. Always the back 
mind know that can’t too far. Not 
only the reporters, but the junior editors 
are 

was probably inevitable that the 
Star, under Time Inc., would become 
the editor’s newspaper and generally 
would speak with one voice from its 
news columns. Henry Luce, after all, 
looked down The New York Times 
because, David Halberstam relates 
The Powers That Be, the stories that ap- 
peared the Times were roughly the 
reporters wrote them. 

was also probably inevitable that 
the Star’s bias, under Time, would 
more inflexibly corporate than the 
Post’s. Competing newspapers with dif- 
ferent perspectives are definitely good 
thing, and that sense Time render- 
ing important service keeping the 
Star alive. But muting internal dis- 
agreements and individual expression, 
the Star management limiting the 
range views that are available 
Washington readers. Touting this lim- 
ited vision unbiased reporting hardly 
seems promising technique make 
the Post bite the dust. 
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tell you how got job ona 

Florida newspaper. went 

New York City and started 

male temporary typist. was 

fresh out, journalism school. 
plan was temp around the com- 
munications field, looking this way and 
listening that way and learning some- 
thing. First place tried was the typing 
pool The New Yorker. go. 
headed for decent employment 
agency. 

Olsten Temporary Services puts out 
newsletter called Temporary. 
The lead story the spring 1980 issue 
was headlined MEET MABEL. Mabel had 
been professional ice and roller skater 
before going temporary. more round 
and round for Mabel. Now Mabel’s 
temping her way through life. 

The page story was HERE’S ED. 
went temp when woke one morn- 
ing and decided that permanent work 
was too and 

There paper for everybody. To- 
day’s Temporary was mine. I’m most 
comfortable with people who don’t tol- 
erate ho-hum. 

One first temping jobs the 
communications field was the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Broadway. Work- 
ing for the Word. was working 
IBM Selectric II, real spoiler. The car- 
pet was thick Astro turf, and had 
view Central Park. was first ex- 
posure wealth and glamour 
names like His Eminence Archbishop 
Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, like 
His Beatitude Mar Baselius Poulouse II. 

also filed copy letter old 
Chuck Colson, reborn out Watergate, 
which thanked him for spreading the 
Word around Australia. (We sent him 
Good News Bible with the Deuteroca- 
nonical Apocrypha.) 

was second week the Word 
when got the news from Rolling Stone 
magazine that I’d been turned down for 
editorial assistant’s position there be- 


Rick Ackermann now reporter for the 
Palm Beach Daily News. 


Temp typ sks job journ 


True-life adventures would-be 


cause, the last minute (it had come 
down that), Bob Woodward’s re- 
search assistant applied. That’s what 
got for consorting with Chuck Colson. 
new the communications field 
and already tainted Watergate. 

Screw magazine didn’t want me, 
either. told them had master’s 
degree journalism. That would im- 
press them, thought. didn’t. The 
only opening they had was for photo 
researcher, and who needs degree for 
that? The New Yorker couldn’t use me; 
now Screw (Yes, Screw) had turned 
down. The future looked bleak. 

Then the people Olsten’s called: 
Cosmopolitan wanted 
Well, all right! fingers did little tap 
dance the keys. 

Some people thought what did 
(temping) was pretty funny. Doing 
and introduce myself and they’d look 
and smile and say, just very 
teeth. 


hey didn’t all think was 
funny. One man said, 
(Not the Bible 
Society.) lady said, 
Marylou. You’ve 
Once someone looked me, turned 
friend, and said, ‘‘What would Helen 
Gurley Brown found out, during 
that waxy week incarnadine Cosmo. 
been typing Kandy Stroud’s 
profile Ted Kennedy all morning and 
needed break, left Ted picnicking 
the Berkshires and went and sat the 
Cosmo rest room and thought about 
Rule #18. Rule one favor- 
ites among the (and Writing) 
Rules for says: 
less you are recognized authority 
subject, profound statements must 
attributed somebody appropriate 
(even the writer has invent the au- 
thority).’’ I’m not making that up. 
tall woman came in. smiled. 
She walked through 
shuttered doors, changed her mind, 


RICK ACKERMANN 


came out, and looked me. smiled 
again. She hung there, looking kind 
suspended. 

denly full apocalypse now. 

shouldn’t sitting here,’’ and walked 
out. 

gone far could go. typed 
way into Cosmopolitan, the bible 
the American secretary, and I’d reached 
the ladies room. 

Helen Gurley Brown jumpsuit 
came bouncing by, said kept 
bouncing. 

assistant beauty editor walked 
with hair-do that stuck off her like the 
sound horn old RCA Victrola. 

Two women stared down layout. 
One said, has hot, but she’s 
not The other nodded. They 
both looked harder. 

Back issues Cosmo cover girls, 
covering one wall, stared out, red lips 
pursed hot silent whistle. 

Not only does she have hot and 
not trick, but, according 
(and Writing) Rules for 
the Cosmo girl has sound the way she 
looks. 

Writers should ‘‘use ‘made love’ 
‘had intercourse’ not ‘balled,’ 
‘screwed,’ 

‘reached orgasm’ ‘climaxed’ 
not ‘came.’ 

Hot lips. Not trick lips. 

Why? the paramount reasons 
for staying attractive you can have 
somebody bed with’’ Helen 
Gurley Brown. 

lips. The wall was covered with them. 

There are some things you cannot 
fake. knew then that didn’t belong 
Cosmo, that with lips like those around 
always the outside looking in. 
But, temp, I’d had chance 
where most people never get go. 
looked Gurley magazine top bot- 
tom and from the inside out. 

After Cosmo, was for something 
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little meatier something drier 
than lips. spent couple weeks re- 
typing manuscript and 
for Seweryn Bialer, acting di- 
rector Columbia’s Research Institute 
International Change. Cleavages and 
linkages have with and Russia. 
Professor Bialer was holding down the 
fort for Zbigniew Brzezinski, who was 
down Washington the time. 

Turns out Zbig was temporary, too. 

Months later saw manuscript, 
book form now, reviewed The New 
York Times Book Review. Another clip. 

the meantime, the word had come 
from Olsten: they needed someone fill 

Ah, limos, Fifth Avenue, money, 
models, and writers whose names began 
with Prince ended with Roosevelt. 
learned lot. really did. also felt the 
pain being close the world 
journalism, and yet far making 
lunch appointments Cirque, typing 
vouchers for writers’ fees and pho- 
tographers’ fees and expense accounts 
(‘‘tips for Indians retyping 


fob 
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manuscripts, checking out facts Aus- 
tralia fancy France, the phone. 

And assisting the public when they 
called wanting know and how they 
could get this that issuc: 
glad send you four issues. What’s 
the address there? Queen Sweden? 
Okay. The castle Stockholm? Ya. 
Stockholm, Sweden. Yup. Okay. Yup. 
Yup. You’re 

One day the managing editor came 
out her office with The New York 
Times Magazine and said she was puz- 
zled. She was hung up, she said, 
long one going across. 

all gathered around the crossword 
puzzle. 

Well, looked and looked. 
Some people walked off. 

Not me. 

said. 

Don Ameche. 

she said. She gave one 
those looks that signified she hadn’t 
really noticed before. 

Don Ameche. 

Hell, didn’t even know who Don 


Ameche was. Less than month later, 
the managing editor offered job 
the assistant production editor. 

Good old Don Ameche. Good old 
Rule #18. invented authority: 
me. 

They were nice group people 
there. There were those who came from 
money the elites and those who 
didn’t the picas. The former would 
spend their skimpy paychecks pair 
shoes and fly away for the weekends. 
The picas borrowed heavily and walked 
the city streets for fun. 


day were all sitting 
around the fashion depart- 
ment, you know, just drinking 
champagne. Anne Hearst, 
whose dad owns the magazine, 
had come down from Harper’s Bazaar, 
the floor above us, and was about 
head off for Cosmo. (Anne was going 
over Cosmo, she said, see how 
felt for model photographed 
one the most famous photographers 
the world and then have her face 
the cover and distributed all over the 
country, probably including Canada.) 

how’s your asked. 

mean, come on, wouldn’t you 
you’d been drinking? 

calm. The elite have mastered that 
calm. It’s elite thing. elite calm- 
ness. The picas don’t have it. 

said Anne. 

Town Country secretary, just 
back from lunch swanky East Side 
hotel, said this: were baskets 
apples the lobby, tinkling piano, 
bowl raspberries, charming wing 
chairs. The woman the magazine 
stand had chipper English accent. 
They must have known was 

didn’t know whether was coming 
going. took week off and went 
Florida. 

knew people who knew people 
papers down there; had the name 
magazine résumé now; and 
knew there was more life than lips, 
God, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Rule 18, 
and Don Ameche. (Thank you, New 
York.) And from the Olsten newsletter 
learned that the best things life are 
temporary. 

What’s more temporary than news- 
paper? 

got job just like that. 


Operation 


The administration dusted off 
the domino theory. The 
pushover press fell into line 


one was very surprised when the Reagan adminis- 
tration brusquely closed accounts Jimmy Car- 
ter’s human rights policy. Nor when turned 
sharply from the post-Vietnam tolerance for self- 
determination the third world Latin America par- 
ticular and condemned all liberation movements trace- 
able Moscow. What was surprising was that Salvador 
should suddenly become front-page news, billed the New 
Domino which, all costs, must not allowed topple 
the left. 
Salvador? Five years, even five months, ago 
seemed unlikely candidate for front-page prominence. 
Thus, when this Central American nation did emerge 
subject that called for more than the routine earthquake- 
and-bus-plunge briefs, the U.S. press was poorly prepared. 
There were exceptions. the two months after Secretary 
State Alexander Haig decided ‘‘draw the 
Salvador, Alan Riding The New York Times distin- 
guished himself delving into the implications the New 
Manichaeism for region undergoing violent social change. 
February news analysis, REAGAN AND THE LATINS, 
for example, Riding pertinently quoted report co-authored 
National Security Council aide Roger Fontaine: 
Americas are under attack. Latin America being 
penetrated Soviet power. The Caribbean rim and basin 
are spotted with Soviet surrogates and ringed with socialist 
Riding, who travels widely Central America 
except for Salvador, where said have received 
death threats observed that the administration would 
have hard time persuading the region’s emerging powers, 
including Mexico and Venezuela, become embroiled 
the broader struggle between the United States and the 
Soviet The administration had much easier time 
enlisting the support supposedly skeptical press. 
The winter propaganda campaign Salvador gained 
terrain quickly, and with few setbacks. The goal the pub- 
licity blitz carried out the military-intelligence bureau- 
cracy was prove that Salvador represented ‘‘a textbook 
case indirect armed aggression Communist 


Jonathan Evan Maslow, New York-based writer, reports fre- 
quently Latin America. Ana Arana New York writer. 


seized from guerrillas the countryside January; (right) 
soldiers present their own considerable firepower 
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through Cuba, the words State Department 
memorandum. Luckily for the administration, not for the 
public, the press that engaged was functionally illiterate 
Central America, and was armed mainly with pop-gun 
questions: Had gotten over the Vietnam syndrome’’? 
Were prepared blockade Cuba? Caught the tra- 
ditional honeymoon, even those reporters knew better 
seemed reluctant press then-State Departmeat spokesman 
William Dyess with the difficult questions Salvador: 
Had the U.S. dropped the link between resolution the 
murder three American nuns and resumption U.S. mil- 
itary aid? Was the U.S. signaling the far right Central 
America that tacitly approved repeat the 1932 mas- 
sacre estimated 30,000 rebellious peasants pre- 
lude overthrowing the Sandinistas Nicaragua? Would 
increasing military aid Salvador push the government 
there the right and weaken our chosen moderate, José 
Duarte had been suggested former Am- 
bassador Robert White and Duarte himself? Not that 
Dyess had answers these questions, but then why should 
he? Hardly anyone was asking them. 


The purloined letter 


The initial shot the propaganda offensive came, interest- 
ingly, from Washington Star columnist who also hap- 
pened former CIA officer: Cord Meyer. his 
January column, Meyer wrote that had become privy 
‘‘damning proof Russia’s intervention Central 
America,’’ and that the evidence was contained 
summary’’ Communist Party documents cap- 
tured Salvador. this record how the 
Salvadoran communists successfully negotiated series 
arms deals with half dozen communist Meyer 
wrote, made the decision last June step 
the flow arms the guerrillas. Castro acted the mid- 
Meyer described Carter’s policy temporarily 
suspending military aid following the murder the Ameri- 
can nuns the face what must now 
seen major move Russia’s geopolitical 
and concluded that increased military aid would 
widely supported ‘‘once the proof communist involve- 
ment laid the 


eyer’s column created stir. For two weeks 
the story simply lay there, unnoticed least 
the front page The New York Times report 
State Department correspondent Juan Onis headlined 
SOVIET-BLOC NATIONS SAID PLEDGE ARMS SALVADOR 
REBELS. Based the same documents reportedly 
captured from the insurgents Salvadoran security 
and ‘‘obtained The New York (read: leaked 
Onis), the article recounted detail report arms- 
seeking expedition undertaken Shafik Handal, secretary 
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Body count: Salvadoran soldiers display their catch from mission during the guerrilla 


Liaison/Gamma 


offensive January. Security and rightist forces have often been charged with mutilating bodies 


general the Communist Party Salvador. Without 
quoting from the Handal letter, Onis tracked his mission 
Havana, Moscow, and six Soviet-bloc nations, where 
Handal met with functionaries and obtained promises 
weapons and ammunition. The leak, including first 
specific mention the purloined Handal letter, was hot 
stuff and, technical level least, Onis handled 
with care. The letter ‘‘appears have been written’’ 
Havana; the guerrilla leader believed Shafik 
Handal’’; the documents ‘‘are considered authentic U.S. 
intelligence agencies.’’ But the message Soviet interven- 
tion was clear. 

The Times piece created furor among State Department 
reporters, who demanded know why they, too, did not 
have access the same intelligence. The Onis leak, 
coming top the Meyer column, not only created 
catch-up pressures the rest the State Department press 
corps. More importantly, put journalists the untenable 
position writing about ‘‘hard evidence’’ they had never 
seen. Thus, February The Washington Post could only 
report, somewhat lamely, that ‘‘Dyess said the evidence 
that some the arms originated Cuba and that they are 
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reaching Salvador through the territory 
while The Wall Street Journal’s Gerald Seib could only 
refer that guerrilla groups have been receiv- 
ing increased supplies arms from outside the 
was with rare skepticism that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s 
Joseph Pulitzer wrote Washington-datelined story: 
origin these weapons remains central dispute 
the federal government has provided hard intelligence 
data support this suspicion. more likely scenario, some 
observers argue, that the weapons are being purchased il- 
legally the black 

But took foreigner, Christopher Wenner The Times 
prove once again that there substitute for 
good legwork. Wenner went straight Colonel Casanova, 
head the Salvadoran National Guard, which had captured 
the guerrilla documents. ‘‘Even the triumphal display 
captured rebel arms, shown journalists last week the 
National Guard, provided ambiguous evidence 
Wenner wrote. examination the weapons displayed 
seemed barely enough arm one brigade and many 
were home-made, belying the notion sudden rush 
sophisticated arms the left. Among the weapons was 
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British First World War Lewis machine gun.”’ 

home, whatever doubts American reporters may have 
harbored about the purloined letter’s authenticity all but dis- 
appeared Haig and Reagan counselor Edwin Meese 
stepped their offensive. The hard line taken the ad- 
ministration was taken the press. February 20, for 
example, the Baltimore Sun carried front-page article 
headlined HAIG DESCRIBES SALVADOR INSURGENCY 
SOVIET ATTEMPT OVERTHROW JUNTA. the article, writ- 
ten Sun Pentagon correspondent Charles Corddry and 
foreign correspondent Henry Trewhitt, Haig was quoted 
saying, consider what happening part the 
global Communist campaign coordinated Havana and 
Moscow support the Marxist guerrillas 
The Sun reporters failed ask the secretary how could 
discuss stopping the arms flow prior having proved 
existed. Similarly, when Meese appeared ABC’s 
and Answers warn that was that the 
U.S. would take direct action against Cuba the arms 
shipments don’t both The Washington Post and The 
New York Times, among host papers, played Meese’s 
comments front page but cast hardly glimmer doubt 
the arms-shipment evidence. 

month after Cord Meyer’s column and the kickoff 
Operation Damning Evidence but still without the evi- 
dence hand NBC’s Roger Mudd was repeating the 
Nightly News February 20: [State] department said 
weapons are being supplied the Soviet Union, Vietnam, 
and East Germany among others, and that the whole opera- 
tion being coordinated the same unchalleng- 
ing vein, Mudd’s State Department colleague Marvin Kalb 
reported that the Reagan administration was 
Cuba and the Soviet Union supporting what called 
systematic, well-financed, sophisticated effort impose 
Communist regime took, all people, 
Evans and Novak suggest the extent which the news 
media were uncritically conveying the administration’s 
message when they observed their February column 
that Fidel Castro himself was squirm 
newly aroused United States brandishes new Caribbean 
doctrine warning Cuba through the And, indeed, 
the media were doing fine job getting the word out. 
one senior naval officer complained The Washington 
Post’s Michael Getler, ‘‘There more action the news- 
papers than the 


The gray paper 

The eight-page summary the State Department’s White 
Paper, issued February 23, finally provided reporters the 
chance examine the long-awaited evidence. Here, last, 
was the map purporting show the primary land, sea, and 
air routes which the communist arms were flowing into 
Salvador. The routes led menacingly out Managua, 
Nicaragua land northeastern arc through Hon- 
duras Salvador’s northern border, air and sea across 
the Gulf Fonseca the Salvadoran southern coast. Arms 
shipments coming overland Central American equiva- 
lent the Chi Minh Trail were shown crossing the 
Nicaraguan-Honduran border, then fanning out along the 
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poorly defined and all-but-impenetrable frontier between 
Salvador and Honduras. 

Honduran security forces, the White Paper summary 
stated, had seized trailer truck carrying 100 M-16 rifles 
traceable American units Vietnam. (The report in- 
cluded photo the truck that, close inspection, turned 
out montage pasted together make the truck look 
much longer than actually was.) Extrapolating, the sum- 
mary stated that five truckloads arms may have 
reached the Salvadoran 

The State Department summary went observe that 
supply playing key January 24, re- 
counted, Cessna from Nicaragua crashed takeorf 
Salvador after unloading passengers and possibly wea- 
second plane suspected bearing weapons had 
been strafed the Salvadoran Air Force, and the captured 
pilot being employe the Nicaraguan na- 
tional airline and concedes that the flight originated 
Finally, the paper cited sea operations 
several Nicaraguan Pacific including the landing 
dozen well-armed beach during 
the January offensive. 

After brief digression, which the State Department 
authors praised the Duarte junta stable, centrist gov- 
ernment, the summary arrived its key conclusion: 
political direction, organization, and arming the in- 
surgency coordinated and heavily influenced Cuba 
with active support the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Vietnam and other Communist The centerpiece 
the documents remained the purloined Handal letter. 


summary released the State De- 
partment, representing condensation hundreds 
pages documents, omitted the actual text 

Handal’s report. read the whole letter, reporters would 

have had sift through those documents until they came 

upon it, appendix. Stone, who 1965 de- 
bunked the State Department’s Vietnam White Paper his 

Weekly, observed telephone interview, the relegation 

documentary texts long, separately published appendices 

classic ploy make busy reporters concentrate the 
government-drafted short text. 

The ploy worked. Few reporters editors analyzed the 
documentary evidence, preferring instead run with the 
administration’s line. The Boston Globe’s Sunday Focus 
section March for example, foreign correspondent 
William Beecher wrote that windfall documents 
captured from the Salvadoran guerrillas the new ad- 
ministration was assuming power made compelling 
case external interference that, one official put it, 
would need powerful reasons not act this 
The Washington Post, apparently taking dig the State 
Department for having favored Onis with his scoop, 
complained February news story that evi- 
dence contained big surprises since most its main 
points have become public through press leaks recent 
The Post editorial page that same day was more 
impressed: report and documentation made public 
the State Department yesterday nail down the foreign 
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Communist role, especially Cuba’s, arming, training and 
directing the insurgency 

Perhaps the most vapid transmission the adminis- 
tration’s rhetoric came when ABC correspondent Barrie 
Dunsmore displayed phone-book-sized report’’ 
viewers the February World News Tonight, and boiled 
all 300 pages down to: report contains documents, let- 
ters, and photographs captured November and January, 
which firmly establishes the links between the leftist insur- 
gents Salvador and communist governments 


Likely alternatives 


Had Washington reporters looked beyond official sources 
reports coming out Central America and Europe, 
for example they would have begun suspect the line 
the State Department was successfully feeding them. 
Transcripts Central American radio reports, monitored 
the U.S. Department Commerce’s Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, cast doubt much what the State 
Department was claiming concerning the Nicaraguan arms 
airlift. According these broadcasts, the two planes that 
had been sighted delivering weapons the rebels 
January were actually Costa Rican registry. The 
downed pilot, Julio Romero Talavera, though indeed 
former pilot for Nicaragua’s national airline and resident 
Managua, also part owner his family’s air transport 
company, which based San José, Costa Rica. Accord- 
ingly, San José’s Radio Reloj reported the Cessna incident 
January the capture ‘‘a Costa Rican plane filled 
with That same day, Panama’s ACAN news 
service referred ‘‘the Costa Rican twin-engined plane,”’ 
and reported that ‘‘the Costa Rican National Security 
Agency carrying out investigations find out more de- 
tails the illegal traffic arms from Costa Rican 


ccording Monde’s report January 29, not 
only were the airplanes Costa Rican, but report 
submitted the Costa Rican Congress 
that significant quantities arms have disappeared from 
national stocks the past two Journalists who went 
the site where Salvadoran security forces supposedly en- 
gaged guerrillas collecting the arms shipment and arrested 
pilot Talavera, Monde continued, ‘‘saw trace bat- 
tle. For certain observers, the junta’s repeated denun- 
ciations foreign hold the guerrillas betray particu- 
lar the desire [Salvadoran] authorities receive more 
military Central American news agencies also re- 
ported the sighting another mercenary plane with 
Panamanian markings, well the arrest around the 
same time three Salvadorans for arms smuggling; they 
had gotten their weapons from Florida. 

The full evidence, then, suggested that whatever arms the 
rebels may have been getting from Nicaragua were but 
part flourishing Central American black market 
weapons that was stimulated profound social instability 
and escalating revolutionary activity. 

While Washington-based reporters seemed oblivious 
the existence alternative sources information about 


the arms flow, the reports being filed their colleagues 
Salvador were often garbled, confusing, simply con- 
tradictory, providing little basis for challenging the White 
Paper. Take the incident the beach landing the 
mentioned the State Department 
document. January 14, Washington Post correspondent 
Christopher Dickey wrote his lead: soldiers 
battled throughout the afternoon today hunt down force 
guerrillas who landed tourist beach from 30-foot 
boats what U.S. Ambassador Robert White said could 
seaborne aid from nearby Nicaragua.’’ Apparently reporting 
from his hotel room, Dickey continued: calls 
the area indicated that there was fighting last night and this 
But January Dickey reversed himself. 
some soldiers landed and engaged government troops 
now reported. where they came from 
and who they were has not been established and U.S. 
officials here now are saying that White ‘overemphasized’ 
the supposed invasion and longer thinks the evidence 


The silencers 


Any conflict involves risks for the reporters who cover it, 
but the civil war Salvador has taken particularly 
heavy toll. Since early 1980, five journalists have been 
killed, two have disappeared, four have been wounded, 
eleven jailed, and eight expelled from the country. Re- 
porters have also had put with frequent machine- 
gunning buildings, numerous phone threats, and other 
forms intimidation aimed forcing journalists change 
the nature their reporting leave the country. 

Domestic journalists have been especially vulnerable. 
Virtually all independent local voices have been quashed. 
One independent daily, del Pueblo, closed 
down last summer when, after repeated threats, its editor 
and photographer were abducted plainclothesmen from 
hotel downtown San Salvador and hacked death with 
machetes. Another outspoken paper, Independiente, 
stopped publishing January after its plant was wrecked 
the last series bombings. The Catholic Church’s 
newspaper and radio station have had shut down re- 
peatedly for similar reasons. 

While effectively muzzling local reporters, the govern- 
ment, through the Ministry the Interior and the armed 
forces’ press committee, has sought limit the ability 
the foreign press report fully the events the Salvadoran 
conflict. experienced these efforts firsthand during 
sixteen-month stay UPI correspondent San Salvador. 

Several days after the Duarte junta declared state 
siege March 1980, substantially limiting freedom 
expression and movement, wrote analysis the gov- 
ernment’s agrarian reform program that described the 
bloodshed accompanying it. The very next day, March 
received letter signed Colonel José Guillermo Garcia, 
Minister Defense, warning stop writing such 
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seems, had been used intelligence agencies spread the 
Nicaraguan intervention and thus bolster the 
case for renewing military aid the junta. 


mid-February, with the guerrilla’s general offen- 

sive running out steam, foreign correspondents 
had been pulled from the region manner re- 
miniscent the fly-in, fly-out coverage Vietnam. The 
New York Times, having recalled hardworking stringer Ray 
Bonner New York and replaced him with Buenos Aires 
bureau chief Edward Schumacher, dealt with the military 
aid question way that gave readers little help inter- 
preting conflicting views about what effect such aid would 
have Salvador’s internal situation. March when 
the administration was announcing $25 million arms as- 
sistance and twenty additional advisers for the junta, 
Schumacher’s reporting emphasized the need for caution: 
Duarte and top military commanders have said re- 
cently that economic aid needed more than arms. They 
feel that the military threat from Marxist guerrillas being 


stories. ‘‘If you persist with information that threatens the 
security the state, will obligated see that the law 
complied the letter stated. 

Two days later, while walking through the streets the 
capital, was accosted three men carrying .45-caliber 
pistols. They forced into car, beating and kicking me, 
and drove 140 miles east the Honduran border, where 
they left me. managed find ride Tegucigalpa, the 
Honduran capital. 


Fallen battle: Olivier Rebbot, French photographer 
with Newsweek, treated for chest wound after being shot 
guerrilla sniper January 15. died three weeks later 
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contained, but that foundering economy would present 
opening the far Five days later, Schumacher 
seemed telling Times readers that, without arms, 
Salvador would flooded weapons from Nicaragua. 
article that focused the Salvadoran Navy’s in- 
ability interdict arms shipments for lack operable 
craft, Schumacher wrote: navy’s plight underlines 
the much larger difficulties this country having trying 
stop the weapons flow. ‘We just not have the men and 
equipment,’ Col. Guillermo Garcia, the Minister De- 
fense, said recent 

addition such contradictions, the Times indulged 
more subtle form turning Salvador into 
Them geopolitical abstraction. February 27, the paper 
dutifully printed (albeit more than two weeks after was is- 
sued) the full text Communist Party secretary Handal’s 
charge from Mexico City that the captured letter was fake. 
failed, however, print important statement issued 
the Revolutionary Democratic Front (FDR), the coalition 
representing the guerrillas, unions, peasant organizations, 


The Inter-American Press Association pressed case 
with the Salvadoran government and, after obtained 
pledge regarding security, returned San Salvador 
March 20. make sure would best behavior, 
the government made apply for new visa every thirty 
days. soon began receive anonymous, obscene phone 
calls threatening with death. office was constantly 
watched armed men and, more than one occasion, 
observed suspicious-looking vehicles circling the apartment 
which lived. 

November informed President Duarte the death 
threats had received. met with and said, 
you see strange automobiles near your office, call and 
will immediately send military patrol 
did not take his offer. 

Finally, after repeated government attempts pressure 
and friend the guerrillas was summoned De- 
cember the offices the Ministry the Interior. You 
have become political problem for the official 
told me. result, accord with instructions from the 
junta, are giving you forty-eight hours leave the 
left two days later. 

have since returned the country twice, but only for 
few days time; anything longer too dangerous. 
U.S. diplomat told me, best thing that can happen 
foreign correspondent who has been threatened Sal- 
vador expelled from the country.”’ 


DEMETRIO OLACIREGUI 


Demetrio Olaciregui, Panamanian, covered Salvador for 
UPI from August 1979 December 1980. now reports for 
UPI Mexico City. 
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Meeting the press: President Duarte discusses murder 
opposition leader Enrique Alvarez last fall. From left (top), 
Christopher Dickey (Washington Post) and two unidentified 
European correspondents; (botiom) Silio Boccanera (Jornal 
Brasil), Jack Curtis (Voice America) 


and opposition political parties, and supported gov- 
ernments Mexico, West Germany, and Scandinavia. 
Abroad, the London Observer, among other publications, 
did carry the statement FDR Social Democratic 
Hector Oqueli (reprinted The Washington 
Star February 18) that ‘‘our arms don’t come from the 
dollar black market with ransom money raise from kid- 
napping. running only Handal’s denial and ignor- 
ing the broad-based FDR, the Times seemed accepting 
the State Department’s view the situation Salvador 
namely, that the left opposition was synonymous with 
the Communist Party, while the FDR was small, insig- 
nificant group. 

While the U.S. news media locked onto the communist 
menace, European reports tended undercut the White Pa- 
per’s political assumptions. That document claimed that 
initial period instability, the new government 
stabilized around coalition that includes military partici- 
pants the October 1979 coup, the Christian Democratic 
Party and independent carrying out so- 
cial that ‘‘reduced popular support’’ for the left 
opposition. evidence the left’s deteriorating support, 
the White Paper noted that calls the guerrillas 
for general strikes mid- and late 1980 went 

Reporters for publications outside the U.S. who covered 
the January offensive stressed that government repression 
played the key role the guerrillas’ failure rouse San 
Salvador’s population. ‘‘The call [the general] strike was, 
any event, badly wrote Alma Guillermoprieto 
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article carried the February overseas edition the 
Manchester Guardian. away from work meant 
immediate identification leftwing sympathizer. Even 
so, factories heeded the call strike the first day, and 
paid the Several trade union leaders, Guil- 
lermoprieto reported, were arrested, murdered, and then 
Monde’s envoyé spécial went further January 16, saying 
that ‘‘observers all persuasions agree that the failure 
the general strike due the military situation. For some, 
the left lacks the means force the population not work. 
For others, too dangerous sirike long the army 
and paramilitaries control the Despite these in- 
dications, Timesman Schumacher summarized the situation 
March with the overly pat observation that tide 
considered the Salvadoran Government’s favor 
the moment, not because its counteroffensive, 
but because the guerrillas appear steadily losing the 
support the 

Throughout, the U.S. press continued represent the 
Salvadoran government moderate, despite the crucial 
arrest, after several attempts his life rightists, Colo- 
nel Adolfo Majano, the progressive military officer who 
had carried out the 1979 coup the name social reform 
and human rights. And despite the departure from the gov- 
ernment, months earlier, moderate Christian and Social 
Democratic politicians after losing showdown with De- 
fense Minister Garcia over the military’s involvement 
last year’s 13,000 political killings. Moreover, few Ameri- 
can journalists stepped back, did the Manchester Guard- 
ian’s editorialist when wrote February 22: 
the remarkable aspects developments Central America 
the last few years which virtually all informed ob- 
servers agree the extent which the political up- 
heavals have been caused for purely local, indigenous, his- 
torical reasons. the various guerrilla movements 
that make Salvador’s Frente Liberacion Farabundo 
Marti, only one the smallest and least important has 
links the local Communist Party and thence 


ith minimum independent thinking, and 
little digging, U.S. journalists might have 

questioned whether the Russian tide was 
already advancing the isthmus toward Dallas. They 
might have also perceived the Handal letter, authentic, 
the boasting old-line communist politico trying 
boost his image within the left name-dropping and brag- 
ging about his arms connections and his junket Vietnam. 
The Salvador docu-flap played out and the front 
pages the end provided the accompaniment the Reagan 
administration’s escalation military aid the Duarte 
junta. The news media, with certain exceptions, took leap 
faith from the ‘‘evidence’’ Soviet-Cuban 

But the press would not have the satisfaction being 
commended for its patriotic performance. sooner had 
the helicopters and advisers been dispatched Salvador 
than ungrateful high State Department official turned 
the press for ‘‘making this thing such big 
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ashington reporters are like 

kids progressive school 

for the upper crust. They 
avoid the more difficult subjects. They 
groan the very idea doing research. 
They much prefer cover political bull 
sessions. Spoiled and over-indulged, 
they bridle taking orders, and their 
bosses, intimidated and indifferent, 
leave them their whims. Con- 
sequently, result bad manage- 
ment and misplaced values, many the 
most important beats are critically 

That, read correctly, the 
portrait Washington reporters that 
emerges from Stephen Hess’s survey. 
The tone disconcertingly bland. 
member Washington’s political gen- 
try once aide Eisenhower and 
the Senate Republican whip, and now 
senior fellow the Brookings Institu- 
tion Hess mildly critical the 
press the press has been mildly crit- 
ical the establishment. Hess fully 
realizes the melancholy implications 
his findings, and bothers him, 
hardly lets on. 

The reporters indict themselves. More 
than half the 1,250 reporters who cover 
the national government, tells us, 
contributed information varying sig- 


Robert Sherrill White 
spondent for The Nation. 


nificance this study. Most them an- 
swered sixteen-page questionnaire, 
fourteen pages which were log 
week’s activities. Heavier stuff came 
from interviews with 150 reporters, each 
interview lasting two hours. 
addition, talked number (not 
specified) editors six cities get 
the 

Drawing his evidence from what 
sees ‘‘an informal seniority system 
the news that assigns younger 
reporters the least desirable assign- 
ments, Hess concludes that the hierar- 
chy beats Washington today runs 
like this: 

High-prestige beats: diplomacy, Su- 
preme Court, politics, White House. 

Medium-prestige beats: Congress, 
science, energy. 

Low-prestige beats: domestic agen- 
cies, regulatory agencies, economics, 
regional. 

that’s the way is, then obviously 
Washington reporters have the highest 
regard for beats that are the habitats 
windbags and political metaphysicians, 
beats where vagueness valued over 
specifics, where grand and sweeping 
policy statements inflate the importance 
press releases and press conferences. 

Hess says beat more desirable 
documents research [his emphasis] 
required. Washington reporters use 
documents the preparation nearly 
three-quarters their stories. (Press re- 
leases are not counted documents.)’’ 
Many reporters wish economics 
says Hess, but since the sub- 
ject can’t ignored palmed off 
the youngest, most inexperienced re- 
porters, who more attention 
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economics/finance than any other 

Which brings the question sex 
(or gender). Washington macho 
town. time when there are two 
male professionals the United States 
for each female professional,’’ writes 
Hess, Washington news corps 
consists four male reporters for each 
female reporter the same ratio found 
national survey journalists con- 
ducted 1971. Since this study was 
made 1978, can assumed that the 
hiring female reporters Washington 
lags behind the rest the United States 
seven Although women re- 
porters have education backgrounds 
similar the men, they tend hired 
the least prestigious (and lowest- 
paying) news organizations; generally, 
says Hess, they get the beats that the 
men don’t want and don’t get the beats 
that the men want. The percentage 
women highest where the documents 
are thickest. Still, they can take heart 
several women have made solid reputa- 
tions those supposedly backwater 
beats. 

Eighty-four percent the reporters 
Hess talked with thought the regulatory 
agencies were not adequately covered 
and percent thought this was seri- 
ous problem. But, because those 
damned documents, few indicated any 
wish take over the agency beat them- 
selves. And, course, was com- 
monplace for Hess receive the same 
sort appraisal and rejection beats 
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like Agriculture. Apparently, wheat 
subsidies aren’t considered sexy. 
Should accept Hess’s age-devised 
criteria for Isn’t possible 
that some senior reporters say dibs the 
diplomatic and political beats not be- 
cause they consider them more 
but because they have grown 
jaded they prefer deal with soft 
rhetoric rather than hard facts? And even 
Hess’s hierarchy applied 1978, 
when did the bulk his study, would 
apply today? Hess found that the 
prestige the White House beat was 
sharply down from what had been 
decade earlier. the intervening two 
years even more reporters have doubt- 
less discovered that, for news day- 
to-day basis, the White House about 
fertile the Gobi Desert and could 
safely left the wire services and 
those networks whose White House cor- 
respondents demand return their 
hairspray investment. Most the other 
forty reporters who show for 
daily briefings could probably spend 
their time more profitably elsewhere. 
And the same true that other citadel 
obfuscation, the State Department. 
Let them move over the Depart- 
ment Defense, beat that gets 
special attention from Hess. (Instead 
Defense with State under the ‘‘diplo- 
beat.) The Pentagon press office 
tells that they have slots for forty re- 
porters, but that only thirty are assigned 
there and that newspaper America 


has more than one permanent reporter 
covering beat that deals with quarter 
the federal budget. 

first thought that maybe Hess was 
doing injustice younger reporters 
many whom broke into the field 
the decade that saw energy, con- 
sumer, business-ethics, and environ- 
mental issues take over much the 
front page and that maybe they pre- 
ferred regulatory and business beats and 
did not consider them banishment all. 

But was wrong. More than per- 
cent Washington reporters are their 
twenties thirties. But the era so- 
cial activism rubbed off them, 
they’re disguising very nicely. 
hard find young reporters the 
Washington press corps reading Mother 
says Hess, and few 
the hundreds interviewees hint any 
special sense social guess 
he’s right. own spot-checking 
suggests that very few reporters any 
age are interested the beats where the 
critics corporations could find red 
meat. The Federal Trade Commission 
press office tells that more than 
dozen reporters are regular visitors 
there. Over Energy, the press staff 
says hears from couple dozen 
regulars, and that’s also the number 
counted OSHA and the Food and 
Drug Administration. The SEC press 
office counts only ten reporters who 
check regularly. (None these 
figures includes the trade press.) Since 
press offices usually inflate their popu- 
larity, can reasonably cut all those 
counts least one-third. 

the hard beats get short shrift, 
who’s blame? Hess correctly think) 
blames editors, who, caring very 
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Amoco’s environmental 


The harmonious coexistence the energy The Audubon Society monitors the pond and 
industry and the natural environment being now catalogues wide variety bird species— 
proved Casper, Wyoming refinery. including grebes, geese, eagles, swans, and the 
Biological management has turned waste water rare Sabine’s Gull—not found the area before 
pond into the state’s most prolific habitat for construction refinery. 

birds and other wildlife. The fresh water 

effluent has decreased the alkali content This Wyoming wildlife habitat real example 
from 20,000 parts per 7,000. This how Amoco can supply energy help meet 
remarkable improvement water quality has America’s needs while preserving the environment. 
created ecosystem that supports more ducks 

and geese than anywhere else the state. You expect more from leader. 
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much, not knowing very much, being 
too busy, deferring experts, wanting 
maintain have lost control 
their reporters. 

fairly sizable survey (856 cases), 
Hess found that for every two stories the 
reporters did under orders from the 
home office the bureau chief, they did 
seven stories their own initiative. 
sounds swell. The only 
trouble that, given much freedom, 
plus the herd instinct, the results are 
predictable great deal repetition. 
Free pick and choose, reporters ap- 
parently head straight for the fast story 
that fills impressive amount space 
with socko p.r. quotes from high 
sources one the standard policy is- 
sues the day just the kind stuff 
they know their bosses back home look 
upon approvingly the 
story. All over town, other re- 
porters are similarly motivated, 
the time the wire services and supple- 
mental news services have added their 
copy the pile, says Hess, 
editors have four versions the same 
story choose 

Meanwhile, nobody’s over the 
Energy Department trying learn more 
about the so-called tilt rule which could 
cost consumers mere billion more 
every year. That would require two days 
boring research, forget it. 

Two crucial points are given too little 
attention Hess. One official Wash- 
ington’s parochial attitude toward press 
coverage and the press’s reaction this 
attitude. everyone the business 
knows, some the best investigative 
reporting national problems has been 
done reporters from Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, cetera 
but, measured their impact 
Washington politicians, they might 
well have been writing for the Kat- 
mandu Herald. Until story has been 
printed The New York Times The 
Washington Post (or least The Wall 
Street Journal The Washington Star), 
doesn’t count for much with the Wash- 
ington establishment. The resulting 
frustration and smothering incentive 
must enormous among reporters who 
write for newspapers that are not circu- 
lated Washington the day publi- 
cation. Hess quotes Nick Kotz, once 
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top reporter for the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, this, but dismisses Kotz’s com- 
plaint with the breezy observation that 
sort frustration most seen 
among those who not have personal 
connections with their circulation 

The other neglected point the press 
corps’s quotient. Hess does not 
try measure it. asks reporters 
what extent they are motivated ideol- 
ogy and/or feelings political partisan- 
ship. The answer confused, might 
expected from group that is, 
Hess’s words, ill ease with 
About half the reporters 
polled thought the press corps had 
liberal bias but felt that they themselves 
were more conservative, which seems 
balance itself out cancel itself out, 
least deserve Hess’s conclusion that 
reporters are more apoliti- 
cal than press critics more 
important question is: Are they angry? 
they feel like adversaries bureau- 
crats and politicians? Until those 
questions are asked, Hess’s emphasis 
numbers doesn’t mean much. hundred 
even-tempered reporters wouldn’t equal 
one angry Morton Mintz Jerry Land- 
auer Seymour Hersh. 


best thing about this survey 

that occasionally captures 

nicely the character television. 
Hess points out that newspapers, 
senators receive only percent more at- 
tention than House members; but the 
television network evening news pro- 
grams, percent the legislators 
mentioned are senators. Clearly, most 
House members lack the glitter that at- 
tracts visual medium. Television, 
had been around 1831, would have 
noticed Congressman John Quincy 
Adams, but only because was 
ex-president; 1848, would not have 
noticed Congressman 

And especially this quote from 
television correspondent: 
are tizzy when their 
faces are not the tube least once 
every few days. This reason why 
they not want investigative 
pieces which may take months de- 
velop. You can’t blame them.”’ 
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Once when the sportswriter Jimmy Can- 
non proudly displayed new custom- 
made shirt me, made the incautious 
remark that the large monogram seemed 
rather Broadway. Detecting the dark- 
ness disapproval tone, Jimmy 
rushed the window his Edison 
suite and, staring the lights 
Times Square, cried out, the hell 
you think had monogrammed? 
Why the hell you think live here? 
That’s the greatest street the world out 

Cannon, Damon Runyon, 
Walter Winchell, all the snap-brim 
merchants marzipan and machismo 
who dominated New York journalism 
between the wars, Broadway was con- 
tinuous musical melodrama, and the 
penny-plai lives ordinary people be- 
came tuppence-colored tragedy and 
comedy soon they came within 
range the melodies the Great 
White Way. Men and women became 
guys and dolls, and readers all across the 
country were supposed vitally in- 
terested whether the guys and dolls 
were That Way, Infanticipating, or, hav- 
ing ceased That Way, Reno- 

Winchell’s powers his peak are 
hard for now credit, but fact 
that Franklin Roosevelt used him 
mouthpiece, that the stock market reeled 
under his recommendations, and that 
America, hundreds newspapers, 
had him for breakfast. Runyon, 
course, remembered for 
stories, but the great days the 
Hearst newspaper chain was the king 
sportswriters, worshipped even 
such superior craftsmen Cannon. 

the modern feeder such blander 
fodder People and the Today show, 
the era Winchell and Runyon seems 
frenetic far away, and social 
scientists are given tut-tutting over the 


Heywood Hale Broun arts critic for 
Sunday Morning. 
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Walter Winchell 


‘Snap-brim merchants 
marzipan and machismo’ 


Damon Runyon 


UPI 


social acceptance given gangsters 
who lent the same cachet fashionable 
parties then that dressmakers now. 

his survey Runyon and Winchell 
and the age they chronicled 
chronicled the right word for their 
idiosyncratic styles John Mosedale 
has managed tone sympathetic de- 
tachment which serves his cause well 
though there are moments when the sub- 
jects seem almost hidden behind walls 
and all.’’ Runyon, the coldly 
selfish man who used sentimentality like 
food chemist making syrup, and Win- 
chell, driven gulper and spewer the 
unimportant, are not everybody’s 
heroes, and Mosedale uses Broadway 
lighting wash out the shadows 
their characters. 

Irony deals him strong hand, how- 
ever, the simple facts that these two 
men, seemingly incapable any 
emotional attachment stronger than the 
superficial celebrated the 
chilly-eyed restaurateur Toots Shor, 
did last become close and true friends, 
and that after Runyon’s death Winchell 
established the Damon Runyon Memo- 
rial Fund for Cancer Research (after his 
own death, Winchell’s name was 
added), organization which has col- 
lected and spent millions research. 

Ironic, too, the fact that Winchell, 
the middle his bits and scraps about 
the emotional ups and downs café 
society, was among the first American 
journalists see, and cry out against, 
the menace Adolf Hitler and, wonder- 
ful Winchellism, his ‘‘Ratzis.’’ was 
tablishment that generally considered 
the Nazis useful weapon against com- 
munism, and Walter, who courted popu- 
larity with terrifying passion, took 
chances with his image which should 
admire even deplore his slavish 
and silly admiration for every action 
Edgar Hoover. 

For students journalism, Mose- 
dale’s book should have the same fasci- 
nation that students monarchy get 
from the lives Louis XIV Charles 
these two were the last divine-right 
kings, Walter and Damon were 
among the last newspapermen who 
could hold the attention almost every 
American who could read. 
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The last flare Walter’s rocket was 
the radio program which for few years 
seized the attention and Mrs. 
America and all the ships with 
Walter nightclub table. But the 
middle World War the urgent voices 
on-the-spot radio journalists took 
center stage, and now, course, tele- 
vision, the clumsy giant, gives one 
minute this and two minutes that, 
with place for such originals the 
fudge-and-steel Runyon the staccato 
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Winchell, who could make quarrel be- 
tween married movie stars seem sig- 
nificant the parting Guinevere and 
Arthur. Television may have put wars 
our living rooms characteristically 
minus the noise and the stink but the 
fabulists the 1920s and 1930s, the 
men who made Broadway compete with 
the Yellow Brick Road the Emerald 
City Oz, set the light fantasy ablaze 
millions eyes. 

They made Jimmy Cannon look 


collection advertising signs above 
traffic jam and see stately pleasure 
dome, where, outside caverns number- 
less man, SRO signs indicated that 
inside the songs were being sung that 
Damon liked hum, the words spoken 
which Walter had awarded orchids. 
Like Louie and Charlie, Winchell 
would have called them, Mosedale’s 
subjects were sometimes lacking taste 
and judgment, but their regal assurance 
continues, nonetheless, fascinate. 


libel bible 


Libel Actions 

Douglas Anderson 

Nelson-Hall, 351 pp. $19.95 


BRUCE SANFORD 


American reporters have ever 

worked hard long the 

job exposing crooked politi- 
cians and other abusers the public 
trust the late Drew Pearson and his 
successor, Jack Anderson. And surely 
reporter made many enemies. 

follows, therefore, that book 
scrutinizing nearly 125 libel ac- 
tions’’ brought and against Pearson 
and Anderson should provide fascinat- 
ing study how high-risk investigative 
writers practice their craft and yet avoid 
bankruptcy from legal fees and libel 
judgments. Douglas Anderson’s book 
doesn’t quite achieve that ambition, but 
does offer one the best-researched 
compilations its kind and any number 
practical lessons for the working 
journalist. 

The book’s biggest surprise also its 
chief limitation: largely historical 
work. the cases surveyed (68 them 
filed various jurisdictions around the 
country 1939 former Ohio con- 
gressman Martin Sweeney), only 
four involve Jack Anderson, who suc- 


Bruce Sanford partner with the 
Washington office Baker Hostetler, 
national law firm which represents many 
news media organizations. The revised edi- 
tion his book The Synopsis the Law 
Libel and Right Privacy will published 
this spring The World Almanac. 
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ceeded the column 1969 after 
working with Pearson for two decades. 
(This fact alone permits the 
presumption commenting the book 
even though I’ve represented United 
Feature Syndicate, Jack Anderson’s 
newspaper syndicate.) 

Thus, the book recounts Pearson’s 
eternal courtroom problems, portraying 
the man President Truman termed ‘‘a 
and ‘‘an more libeled 
than libeling. Pearson seems libel law- 
yer’s dream: deft pen, romantically 
engaged with conflict, and tenacious 
blockbuster. 

After the fundamentals evolving 


Drew Pearson libel lawyer’s 


American libel law have been succinctly 
set forth, Anderson (an assistant profes- 
sor journalism the University 
Nebraska who relation the col- 
umnist) examines length first the 
common law and 
then years protection for 
open’ subsequent the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s 1964 landmark deci- 
sion New York Times Co. Sullivan. 
Cumulatively, the explanation the de- 
fenses Pearson used fend off libel 
plaintiffs prior the 
the law 1964 offers 
perhaps the most useful material the 
book. The common-law defenses, par- 
ticularly truth, fair comment, and 
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Advertisement 


More 
For Union Officials. 


hanks Harry Beck, Amer- 
ican workers longer have 
support unwanted candi- 
dates undesired political 
causes keep their jobs. 

Harry, who was born and grew 
LaPlata, Maryland, has worked for the 
telephone company for years. 
once belonged the Communications 
Workers America union, but re- 
signed “because the CWA was totally 
impersonal anyone except those 
the top.” 

However, “those the top” the 
union then negotiated contract with 
the telephone company which required 
all non-union employees, like Harry, 
pay CWA “agency fee” equal 
union dues stay employed. 

Harry Beck had pay 
fired. But then learned that the 
CWA, one the country’s most politi- 
cally active unions, was using the 
“agency fees” for partisan politics— 
and that made him mad. “They 
backed people,” explains Harry, 

just wouldn’t have backed.” 

With the help the 
National Right Work 
Legal Defense Founda- 
tion, suit was brought 
against the CWA 
union Harry and 


company workers. 
And March 16, 
1979, historic de- 
cision, Federal court 
ruled that union’s 


compulsory fees for Defense Foundation 


any purpose other than 
collective bargaining 


violates the Constitutional rights 
employees who object. Abood Detroit Board Education— 

was the first time that Federal another case supported the National 
court had declared that union political Right Work Legal Defense Founda- 
spending from mandatory “agency tion. 
fees” infringement upon the The Beck case acquired added sig- 
rights free speech and association nificance August 1980 when Spe- 
enjoyed private sector workers. cial Master, appointed the court, 

Similar protection was established found that the CWA had spent only 
for public employees 1978 the 19% the union’s total dues income 
for legitimate collective bargaining 
purposes. recommended that the 
81% wrongly spent refunded. 

The potential impact the Beck and 
Abood decisions enormous. Union 
officials spend estimated $100 mil- 
lion direct and “in-kind” support 
political campaigns single election 
year—most raised through com- 
pulsory dues “agency fees.” The 
workers forced pay for this political 
support have rarely any voice the 
selection the union favored candi- 

dates causes. 

The National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation, established 
1968, provides free legal aid 
workers whose rights have 
been violated result 
compulsory unionism. 
presently supporting more 
than 100 court cases in- 
volving the rights em- 
ployees across the nation. 
you’d like help 
workers like Harry Beck, 
like hear 
from you. 


U.S. Supreme Court decision 


8001 Braddock Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22160 


privilege, are becoming increasingly 
important publishers and broadcasters 
once again recent libel decisions 
the Burger court have curtailed the 
breadth and certainty the protection 
fashioned the Warren Court the 
1960s. 

Thus, familiarity with the skillful- 
ness with which Pearson meshed pre- 
publication phrasing and post- 
publication legal tactics can useful 
the editor who wants develop 
finely-tuned sense avoiding serious, 
protracted libel litigation. 

Clearly, the most appealing parts 
the book are the descriptions Pear- 
son’s gusto for being libel plaintiff 
himself. Editors frequently want 
counter-sue plaintiffs whom they per- 
ceive harassing them with frivolous 
politically motivated lawsuits. 
Almost invariably their counsel has 
advise them that it’s waste time. 
Pearson’s persistence offers some inspi- 
ration and few ideas this area even 
though, unfortunately, valuable legal 
precedents were established. 


Bottom-line prophets 


Media. Power. Politics 
David Paletz and Robert Entman 
The Free Press. 308 pp. $16.95 


JOSEPH NOCERA 


This maddening book, not because 
(though there is), but because there 
much that right. various points 
Media-Power-Politics, Paletz and 
Entman make arguments that seem not 
just off-base but altogether ludicrous. 
Yet there almost always grain 
truth there somewhere, redeeming 
nugget insight that keeps you from 
dismissing them entirely. What’s more 
and more important that through 
much the first third the book the au- 
thors make plain that they have 
grasped something fundamental about 
the way the press works something 
often missed academics who write 
about journalism. What they understand 


Joseph Nocera contributing editor 
The Washington Monthly. 
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the the press that 
complicated mixture habits, attitudes, 
institutional behavior, motivations, and 
career rewards that shapes the behavior 
reporters, editors, and everyone else 
connected with the business reporting 
the news. And what they realize that 
this culture has much with what 
read our newspapers and watch 
our nightly news shows does any po- 
tentially newsworthy event taking place 
outside the confines the newsroom. 
This indeed key insight and one 
more press critics ought pay attention 
to. order comprehend, for instance, 
why one story covered 300 re- 
porters and another not covered all, 
how reporters build conventional 
wisdom about story they are covering, 
why, diverse world, what 
similar from one newspaper the next, 
you really have know something 
about the internal dynamics American 
journalism. Someday, somebody 
going write good book about it. 

Not these two fellows, though. The 
problem here, and the reason their book 
annoying, that while Paletz and 
Entman effortlessly toss off dozen 
good and true observations about how 
the dynamics the press make for 
flawed journalism, such dynamics are 
not their main concern. They are after 
something considerably more ambi- 
tious. They seem believe that their 
central thesis more than merely en- 
lightening; explosive well. The 
culture the press, illuminating though 
may be, thus becomes their hands 
just another chord far larger sym- 
phony. And what precisely about 
the press that these intrepid authors have 
found shocking? that the media 
manipulate and dictate American public 
opinion. 

The way Paletz and Entman see it, the 
media spend most their time 
American behavior, which 
they mean that the press force-feeds cer- 
tain values down the throats Ameri- 
cans values, they imply, the populace 
might not otherwise hold. understand 
what these values are, you need know 
how Paletz and Entman view America. 
Here’s how: far greater in- 
equality power and property the 


United States than many democratic 
and undemocratic they write. 
social and political instability re- 
sulting from such disparities surpris- 
ingly mute: the under-privileged rarely 
rebel against the privileged. The power- 
less, rather, seem acquiesce their 
condition; accept the fairness legal 
and social arrangements which insulate 
private property (private property they 
not themselves possess) and the con- 
tinuation market system that per- 
petuates That Americans 
can tame and docile (i.e. 
and system that are obviously unjust 
this, the authors decide, can only 
the work one institutional force. 
preserve the legitimacy America’s 
political, economic, and social 


how the media about this 
ugly business? According 

Paletz and Entman, the process 

goes when reporters overcover cer- 
tain like presidents. goes 
when they undercover certain other 
like Supreme Court justices. 
goes when they cover yet another 
group (Congress), but the 
wrong way. When American reporters 
write about foreign countries from the 
point view American, they are 
doing their bit their 
countrymen. Ditto when newspapers 
give short shrift people with non- 
mainstream views. when Washing- 
ton correspondents allow the people 
power control the way issues are de- 
bated and even which issues are de- 
bated. fact, Paletz and Entman think 
that just about everything the media 
(or don’t do) some way helps 
America and this espe- 
cially true the press’s bad habits: the 
packs, the reliance the beat system, 
the lack historical perspective re- 
porters often bring their work, and 
on. And let’s not forget television en- 
tertainment they’re this thing 
their ears, too. Watching your favorite 
detective show, say Paletz and Entman, 
sure way socialized, since such 
programs endlessly and insidiously 
promote ‘‘elite’’ values. bottom, 
course, the specter profits, which 
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the authors see the root all media 
evil. 

Well yes and no. Yes, clear, 
Paletz and Entman generally know 
where the press goes wrong. Reporters 
do, after all, overcover presidents, 
sometimes absurd degree, and they 
cover Congress pretty poorly too. When 
Paletz and Entman argue that the press’s 
coverage people power that is, 
coverage bill signings and hearings, 
announcements and speeches leads 
kind Alice-in-Wonderland jour- 
nalism, often divorced from reality, they 
are absolutely target. They are right 
again when they say the press excludes 
views considers extreme’’ and 
that this unhealthy. But their ideology 
keeps getting their way. Time and 
again, Paletz and Entman come with 
perfectly valid observations about the 
press. Time and again, they put such 
spin the ball that they have trouble 
locating the plate. And nowhere this 
tendency more pronounced than their 
overweening obsession with profits. 


bviously, the local publisher’s 
desire make money going 
have good bit with 
what covered the local newspaper 
and what isn’t. But the authors’ preoc- 
cupation with profit (or, rather, with 
maximization’’) causes them, 
occasion, simplistic, when they 
argue that the main reason behind 
the decision many newspapers 
medium and small communities not 
have Washington correspondents. Profit 
that case only one part the story 
—and usually minor one that. Far 
more important factor the world 
which the publisher lives: world 
which has the same social status 
his congressman, belongs the same 
clubs, has many the same interests, 
and probably knows the congressman 
quite well. other words, the most 
compelling reason for not covering the 
congressman may have more with 
friendship than with the bottom line. 

other cases, this same obsession 
causes Paletz and Entman out- 
and-out wrong. They argue, for exam- 
ple, that profit maximization the 
reason for pack journalism, even though 
plain day that packs and profits 


are diametrically opposed. publishers 
were really concerned with the bot- 
tom line make them out be, 
there wouldn’t any packs; everybody 
would run the same wire story. That, 
after all, much less expensive than 
having your own reporter the scene. 
Pack journalism points lot things 
about the press that are wrong, but greed 
for profits not among them; and you 
have suspect that Paletz and Entman 
would realize this too only they were 
not blinded iceology. 

for solutions the various failings 
the press flogged this book, here 
again Paletz and Entman let their 
ideological bent get the best them. 
You might expect that two people who 
are perceptive about the Alice-in- 
Wonderland aspect Washington re- 
porting would have equally perceptive 
suggestions for improving that system 
reporting. You might expect them, for 
instance, urge that newspapers place 
less reliance the beat system, have 
fewer reporters attending the bill sign- 
ings and more them out the country 
finding out the bill has really changed 
anything. You might expect them call 
for newspapers begin linking the 
realities people face America with the 
pronouncements made Washington. 
But Paletz and Entman have nothing 
the kind mind. you read Media- 
Power-Politics, you realize that, 
them, better reporting would simply 
mean reporting that reflected their own 
view America. Thus, stories cor- 
ruption Washington would include 
explanations ‘‘the fragility con- 
stitutional freedoms and the flimsiness 
many power holders’ commitments 
them, and the total inadequacy elite 
recruitment Stories about 
business would include questions 
there might something in- 
herent corporate goals that induces 
immorality illegality among even 
the most prestigious firms.’’ And they 
had their way, entertainment televi- 
sion would change similarly. 

Here their view televised sports 
most enlightening: they 
write, individual games into con- 
texts that emphasize competition, indi- 
vidualism, and success. Each sea- 
son sees the acting out Social Dar- 


winism, reinforcing many Americans’ 
belief the continued appropriateness 
But teams were populated 
anonymous players rotated each week 
from team team, win-loss records 
would meaningless. Viewers’ 
interest would have engaged solely 
the intrinsic merits each game.”’ 
this paragraph (and many like 
that dot the book) that Paletz and Ent- 
man give the game away and not 
much because what these paragraphs 
say because what they imply. What 
they imply most all that the authors 
are media-determinists pure and simple. 
Implicit throughout the book the no- 
tion that before the age the big, bad 
media, America was cacophony 
conflicting value systems and ideolo- 
gies. But, course, that has never been 
true. America has always had strong 
sense shared values; people believed 
strongly capitalism and democracy 
hundred years ago they today, 
and when people attended baseball 
games century ago they were least 
vocal about wanting win all 
costs. Whatever about Americans 
that makes them particularly competi- 
tive, was there long before the arrival 
the first television set. argue 
perspective any cub reporter, and 
divorced from reality anything 
Alice-in-Wonderland Washington. 


that the media have become 

Media’’ that pervasive 

true that they are going reflect and 
reinforce basic American values 
sports, politics, economics, and every- 
thing else. But can anything the world 
seem more obvious and normal 
than that? Reporters, after all, are 
Americans, and they are bound reflect 
those values which the nation 
whole believes. You can, you are 
inclined, play all sorts interesting 
chicken-and-egg games with that fact 
(do the media influence the values, 
the values influence the media?), but you 
can’t much more. trying make 
mountains out such insight, Paletz 
and Entman have shown instead what 
molehill the subject really is. 
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what about 
Sure the millions 
well-balanced 


food-faddists, 


dash execs? 


Gulp-& -dash exec. 


Junk-food kid 


Maybe they need the additional 
support balanced 
nutritional supplement. 


For information diet quackery vs. nutritional supplements, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684 


Food-faddist Daffy-dieter 


CBS 
REGRETS 


“We regret that the subject matter this 
commercial...deals with controversial 
issue public importance and does not fall 
within our ‘goods and services’ 
limitation for commercial 


from CBS Mobil 


other words, the most powerful commu- oil company, have opinions 
nications medium yet devised—television range publicissues. And 
—will let you sell dog food and blue jeans, able assert them print, speeches, 
but never idea dealing with controver- public hearings—just about everywhere 
sial subject public importance. Not even but television. think they’re impor- 
argument about such idea. Not even tant, and that television audiences should 
facts they are remotely connected with able consider them, too. 

such idea. the television networks, Letters like the one quote above 
controversial issues are objects taboo are really death notices the marketplace 
that may approached only special ideas. responsible news organization 
tribe: their own broadcast sending them. 


©1981 Mobil Corporation 
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Brown study 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Thank you for your dart The New York 
Times for its misuse statistic from 
Brown University study support the notion 
that today’s college women are opting for 
families the expense careers. Unfortu- 
nately, judging the number clippings 
continue receive quoting the 
University evidence for young 
women’s desire return hearth and home, 
not sure any force powerful enough 
remove this from America’s jour- 
nalistic consciousness. Even Dr. Joyce 
Brothers has picked up. 

SUSAN HEITMAN 

Director, Brown News Bureau 


Brown University 
Providence, 


Kovered Klan 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dean Calbreath the 
March/April) right. The Klux Klan has 
learned manipulate the media and made 
phenomenal strides result. Klan 
leader once said me, illusion 

This was not admission his part. 
was not confiding knowing that was 
reporter for The Flint (Michigan) Journal. 
His statement was instead instructional, 
lesson given middle-aged racist with 
history violence his young protégé. 
understood his task perfectly well: create 
illusion terror and the need commit ac- 
tual terrorist acts lessened, the likeli- 
hood being sentenced prison term. 

The reason know these things that, like 
Jerry Thompson the Nashville 
sean, became member the Klan and 
spent months living and working 
Klansman. During eight-month leave 
from the Journal, participated cross- 
burnings, public appearances, and press con- 
ferences. All were designed reinforce the 
illusion racist power Michigan. 

five-part series was subsequently pub- 
lished last June its title, fact, was IL- 
LUSION TERROR, and one part described 
how single interview weekly news- 
paper reporter resulted front-page story 
that announced the small Michigan town 
Fenton that its local Klan klavern harbored 


fifty active members. reality, there was 
one Klansman this The other 
eight robed men the interview were from 
out town. While the Klan’s recruiting ef- 
forts that area had been largely futile, the 
newspaper report sparked dozens mem- 
bership inquiries. That story went wina 
first-place award from the Michigan Press 
Association. 

Not everyone guilty dwelling the 
illusion and missing the reality Klan 
terror. 

DANIEL 

The Flint Journal 

Flint, Mich. 
Editors’ note: Another reporter whom the 
KKK failed hoodwink Bill Cornwell, 
reporter for The St. Petersburg Times. Sent 
out investigate whether the Klan had be- 
come more dangerous than the past, 
Cornwell came with sophisticated exam- 
ination how the Klan manipulates the 
news media, and the Klan’s real (as op- 
posed claimed) strength Alabama. 
Headlined THE KLAN REBORN, the article 
appeared the December 21, 1980, Times. 


Nuclear exchanges 


TO THE REVIEW: 


copy the January/February arrived 
roughly January 20. January 29, CBS 
Evening News carried segment the dan- 
gers nuclear war, replete with pictures 
bomb blasts and human injury. Could 
that Press’s Own War Games’’ and 
fine work reportorial blind spots about 
military matters had such immediate 
effect? 


STEPHEN WASBY 
Albany, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Fred Kaplan’s ‘‘Going Native Without 
Field Map’’ (cyr, January/February) dis- 
appointing, though not surprising, given the 
Review’s traditional inability say anything 
positive about reporters who cover the Pen- 
tagon for large dailies. Since was treated 
relatively well, suppose shouldn’t com- 
plain. don’t propose defend the entire 
Pentagon press corps, but Kaplan’s piece 
was self-righteous that can’t accept even 
the appearance being tarred with his 
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charge that defense reporters are 

With respect specific complaints: 
discussing The New York Times’s August 
1980, story about Presidential Directive 59, 
Kaplan notes that the Times’s lead talks 
this strategy for nuclear and 
adds, read But then 
quotes what, fact, was second para- 
graph, not lead. The lead said: 
dent Carter has signed new directive that 
modifies the strategy the United States would 
use fighting nuclear war, according 
high-ranking administration (The 
headline also used the word 
Throughout his article, Kaplan raises 
major point that the strategy seen 

the tradition periodic refinements 

The Washington Post articles about PD-59, 
including the first one, made that clear. 

Later his article, Kaplan does credit 
with being one the few reporters who had 
taken the trouble point this out. But 
then retracts this compliment, saying that 
this effort more than 
evidence, cites paragraph which, ac- 
cording Kaplan, quotes saying that 
over the past twenty years the U.S. has 
lied having enough nuclear might 
smash all major Soviet cities and 
the event Soviet first strike. What 
actually wrote was: much the past 
two decades reference the period 
from the 1960s into the when, 
noted, former Secretary Defense Schles- 
inger began talking openly about 
strategy. cannot see how this muddies 
article. 

Although Kaplan makes clear that 
doesn’t think much either PD-59 the re- 
porters who wrote about it, winds 
acknowledging that was the first presi- 
dential directive outlining this strategy 
which does legitimize, unprecedented 
degree, the unabashed pursuit whole 
host new nuclear weapons. ar- 
ticle, written under deadline pressure, states: 
new, however, that there now 
updated presidential directive force, 
empowering the bureaucracy more 
about putting these ideas into the country’s 
war 

Kaplan also claims that the prob- 
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March 1979 the 
U.S. government took 
extraordinary 


March 1979 the U.S. government 
dramatically stop publication the Pro- 
gressive H-bomb design outline culled 
freelance journalist from unclassified 
material. 

was the first case extended prior 
restraint the press American history. 
Now Born Secret the first book ex- 
amine the implications this landmark case 
holds for national civil liberties and 
nuclear nonproliferation. The authors are 
eminently qualified write the book: they 
gave the Progressive the original technical 
review the H-bomb article and later served 
expert consultants for the defense. 


clear and absorbing way the authors 
offer provocative insight into the issues. 
Among them: 

the politics the First Amendment and 

government secrecy 

expert view—in plain English—of 

national defense systems. the 
H-bomb the missile. free 
society 

why the risks nuclear proliferation may 

more far-reaching than admit 

Only authors with technical expertise and 
inside information could provide the kind 
coverage the issues Born Secret gives— 
frank and fascinating way. 


320 pp. published May 1981 hardcover $17.50 
Prices are subject change without notice and may 
slightly higher outside the U.S. 


Send for your copy today! Write to: 


PERGAMON PRESS Inc. 


Dept. CUR 
Maxwell House, Fairview Park. 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523 
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lem that can throw attacking missiles off 
course totally ignored the press 
until August 12, when colleagues 
the Post Robert Kaiser and Walter Pincus 
wrote clever’’ fictional ac- 
count how Kremlin leaders might come 
face-to-face with this problem. That was, in- 
deed, good and clever piece, but was 
hardly the first time Post readers were made 
aware it. Schlesinger’s lack high 
confidence missile accuracy was reported 
1974, and the bias problem 
though wasn’t called that the time 
was part major piece wrote (THE SPEC- 
TER THAT FUELS THE ARMS RACE), which ap- 
peared the December 15, 1974, Sunday 
Outlook section. 

Kaplan praises October 1980, arti- 
cle for following the bias problem and 
the question whether the U.S. Minuteman 
missiles are really vulnerable being wiped 
out Soviet first strike. But then chides 
for failing link these problems with the 
Air Force’s new missile program 
PD-59 way that made clear their precise 
relevance U.S. defense programs. Actu- 
ally, the last six paragraphs that story 
raised questions about the wisdom going 
ahead with several counts. 

Kaplan fails even mention August 
news analysis piece PD-59 that again 
makes the link and also reports that 
what important about the directive that 
reflects the ascendancy government 
those figuring out how fight nuclear war 
rather than how deter it. There was 
mention either Kaplan, presumably be- 
cause doesn’t fit the picture paints 
Strangelovian Pentagon reporters, piece 
colleague George Wilson, soon 
after the PD-59 revelations, raising questions 
about who would off war more 
command posts were targeted under the 
strategy. 

Finally, just make sure that the Re- 
view’s readers don’t think the Post’s defense 
reporters are who can’t look into 
the nuclear fireball the gutsy Kaplan can, 
the estimate two million twenty million 
dead from even limited atomic exchange 
was October article, and earlier 
piece, March 23, reported the group 
doctors concerned that the horrors atomic 
war are being forgotten. 

MICHAEL GETLER 
National Security Affairs writer 


The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


Fred Kaplan replies: his August story 
Michael Getler says that Schlesinger began 
talking about shifting from nuclear strategy 
striking Soviet cities one striking 


Soviet military targets the mid-1970s and 
that, therefore, his point about our having 
relied city-smashing strategy much 
the past two correct. Actu- 
ally, article pointed out that the U.S. has 
never targeted cities such, and shift 
toward (counterforce) strategy 
began 1961, exactly two decades ago. 
Thus, Getler’s here only confirm 
point that (along with most other re- 
porters) misread history. 

Second, true that the last six para- 
graphs Getler’s October story dealt with 
the MX, but incongruous way. 
the first (and quite excellent) part his 
piece, reported that problems missile 
reliability and threw into doubt the 
whole concept ICBM vulnerability and 
accuracy. But the second part wrote 
that perhaps the should put out sea 
because ICBMs are becoming vulnerable 
and that the might destabilizing be- 
cause accurate. This what meant 
noting that Getler failed make the 
proper links between and the MX. 

Third, read and re-read Getler’s article 
December 15, 1974, which says talks 
about bias, although not under that name. 
I’m afraid this isn’t so. 

Finally, his letter’s last paragraph totally 
distorts quite central point about the 
was saying that many de- 
fense reporters write about nuclear strategy 
without dwelling its human consequences 
because they fear coming off wimps. 


Aw, c’mon! 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: the Columbia Journalism Review 
for publishing several articles editorial 
sexism and then (‘‘Hey, News: Look 
March/April) finding neces- 
sary mention that the feature-writing staff 
the Daily News dresses 
boyantly than the 
hard news staff. 

CAROLYN CALLISON 

Associate editor 


The Midwest Motorist 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 


Arms and Afghanistan 


THE REVIEW: 
Tue reconstructed quote attributed 
New Afghanistanism’’ March/ 
April), complete with bracketed material in- 
serted your editors, inaccurate. 

told your reporter suspected U.S. 
officials were not anxious give Soviet 
claims credence confirming U.S. arms 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


ane Devolp’ 
5. 


supplies the Afghan rebels. never said 
U.S. reporters were inhibited about this 
anything else. 
FRED COLEMAN 
Newsweek 
Washington, D.C. 


Jay Peterzell replies: The quote which 
Fred Coleman objects is: ‘‘obviously, people 
this side don’t want give credence 
[the Soviet that makes sensi- 
Apart from the substitution the 
bracketed phrase for the original word 
the quote verbatim. 

The statement was made the course 
discussing press coverage reported U.S. 
weapon supplies Afghanistan. Earlier 
our interview, Mr. Coleman and had dis- 
cussed the reluctance U.S. officials 
comment these reports, and possible 
that intended say that officials, not re- 
porters, were reluctant to confirm the Soviet 
charges. 


Girl talk 

THE REVIEW: 

dart for its dart the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin headline BORNHORST 
FEATED PLEA FOR 4’S GIRLS. 

Girl the two dictionaries office 
defined ‘‘young unmarried woman.”’ 
While I’m aware that some young unmarried 
women object the term, object 
trying purge the word from the English 
language because current politics social 
fashion. would quite appropriate for 
Ms. NOW object the headline. 
inappropriate for unless the Re- 
view declares itself longer organ 
professional review but instead promoter 
political doctrines. 

DAVID CHANDLER 
Norfolk, Va. 


Microwave news and nonnews 


THE REVIEW: 

Many thanks are due Jeff Sorensen and 
Jon Swan for VDTs: The Overlooked Story 
Right the Newsroom’’ January/ 
February). 

Sorensen and Swan note the discovery 
the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health non-ionizing radiation 
level milliwatt per square centimeter 
the New York Times building 1977. 
would like add postscript that event. 

Since the VDTs were not when this 
discovery was made, NIOSH, sub- 
sequent report, postulated that from 
nearby and radio stations were directly 
exciting the NIOSH never did 


anything further. Apparently, neither did the 
Times: certainly never printed anything 
about it. What makes this noteworthy that 
the milliwatt level fifty times greater than 
what the U.S. government says were the 
maximum levels beamed the Russians 
the Moscow Embassy. also about five 
times greater than the emissions from the 
transmitters the World Trade Center that 
were front-page news the February 25, 
1980, Daily News and were prominently 
covered the Times the next day. the 
NIOSH measurement was accurate, there 
every reason believe that Times workers 
are still being exposed this level radia- 
tion. Investigation, remedial action, and 
some explanations from NIOSH and the 
Times are urgently needed and long overdue. 

are interested exchanging informa- 
tion with others concerned about VDTs and 
radiation and about the larger issue 
tronic workplaces and the at- 
mosphere. 

PATRICIA STERNER 


Cold Type Organizing Committee 
New York, N.Y. 


Editors’ note: The Cold Type Organizing 
Committee has published eight-page 
pamphlet, Sit Too Close the TV: 
VDTs/CRTs and which may 
obtained writing the committee P.O. 
Box 40, Jerome Avenue Station, Bronx, 
N.Y. 10468. Single copies cost $1.50, in- 
cluding postage. 


January, Microwave News, monthly 
report non-ionizing radiation, began 
publication. The ten-page March issue con- 
tains, among other items interest 
specialists and nonspecialists, two-page 
spread video display terminals, which 
editor Louis Slesin notes that Canadian 
government employee seeking compensa- 
tion for cataracts, which she believes were 
caused radiation from VDTs. the first 
such suit filed Canada. Microwave 
News (P.O. Box 1799, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 10163), costs $165 
year. 


Executive typecasting 


TO THE REVIEW: 


response your editorial sexism the 
newsroom CJR, 
January/February), allow speak from 
experience. free-lance medical/ 
environmental writer since 1963, been 
interviewed hundreds newspaper 
editors. The first thing out their mouths 
after the usual job description is: don’t 
want any prima donnas queen bees 

What they’re really saying the epitome 
sexism. woman shows intelligence, 
assertiveness, leadership, imagination, 
creativity, business acumen, and potential 
for chief executive officer, she’s dreaded and 
totally unwanted. man shows the same 
courage, leadership, and sharpness wit, 
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the same aggressiveness, business sense, and 
inventiveness, he’s rewarded with job 
raise and called executive man.”’ 

Women journalism are chickenized into 
being biddies, chicks, hens the 
that our wages have usually been chicken 
feed? 


ANNE JORGENSEN 
San Diego, Calif. 


Pap rap 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Regarding Robert Juran’s letter Pap 
January/February): 
evidence the alleged decline quality 
the Review, Mr. Juran cites articles such 
topics the workings the opposition press 
Poland and the new Bolivian regime’s ter- 
rorizing the press don’t work 
Bolivia, friends’’). 

astonished his blindness the im- 
portance these events. What happens 
Poland and Bolivia and elsewhere should 
continue concern the Review and 
its readers. Wherever people are struggling 
and risking their lives, whether for free- 
dom speech and the press, for basic 
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BUSINESS 


journalists and fellow human beings. 
Although Mr. Juran does list number 
important topics American journalism 
which need explored further, this 
should not done the expense ignoring 
what happening the rest the world. 


JIM SPAK 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


P.S. Also, Mr. Juran feels that the 
media’s coverage genetic engineering 
not worthy article the Review, then 
can only wonder what kind 
are discussed his editorial work- 
shops. 


The science beat 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Hits the Newsstand’’ 
January/February), William Bennett sug- 
gests that writers other science magazines 
read Science News, and that ‘‘uncredited 
echoes its stories often appear 
suspect that there are many 
more uncredited than credited echoes, but 
receive credit sometimes, the following 
indicates. 

The August 28, 1979, Science News car- 
ried article reporting paper 
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the cloning mice. All was 
quiet until January 1981, when The New 
York Times ran story the subject (no 
credit). Then the January issue Sci- 
ence there was another story (credit Sci- 
ence News). Next, there was story the 
March Science (credit Science News). 
Most recently, Discover carried the story 
(credit the journal Cell). 

like receiving credit, but since one 
our purposes improve and increase the 
communication science the public, 
would rather used without attribution than 
not used all. 

SHERBURNE, JR. 
Publisher 


Science News 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


William Bennett’s Hits the News- 
well written and makes many ex- 
cellent points. only criticism concerns 
the omission gaping one, for 
Technology Review. 

Technology Review were over- 
(as the author described Sci- 
entific American), could understand leaving 
out piece about science-for-the- 
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nonscientist magazines. colleagues and 
try very hard, however, produce 
magazine that not only interesting, infor- 
mative, and useful for the nonspecialist but 
that also confronts the implications 
cal, economic, social science directly 
and without whitewash gee-whiz treat- 
ment. 

hope this letter doesn’t sound too defen- 
sive irate. It’s just that when are trying 
what the author appeared recommend- 
ing, hurts not acknowledged. 

STEVEN MARCUS 
Managing editor 
Technology Review 
Cambridge, Mass. 


William Bennett replies: omitted mention 
several excellent publications that do, 
their way, serve fourth estate for science 
among them The Bulletin the Atomic 
Scientists; The Hastings Center Report; Sci- 
ence, Technology, and Human Values; and 
Technology Review and mentioned The 
Sciences only passing. Because article 
was addressed the new, mass-market pub- 
lications, the omission seemed justifiable 
the time. retrospect, perhaps should 
have cited these magazines offering some 
coverage the type was calling for 
audience diligent enough find and read 
them. 


Standard’s 


THE REVIEW: 


full-page really owns Stan- 
dard Oil the September/ 
October, 1980, Review said that more than 
percent the stock that company 
owned 21,215 institutions and 154,869 
individuals. The elaborated its theme 
broadly based ownership saying that mil- 
lions individuals own the company 
through pension plans, unions, insurance 
policies, and mutual funds. 

That disingenuous treatment im- 
portant subject: namely, the control (which 
implies) large energy cor- 
poration. Except for the 154,869 individual 
stockholders, the millions re- 
ferred the have neither voice nor vote 
within the corporation; even the decision 
invest was not made them. 

The authority control (vote, buy, and 
sell) the decisive blocks stock Standard 
Oil (Indiana) and most other large corpora- 
tions rests with relatively few firms usu- 
ally financial institutions and few indi- 
viduals. own research the subject, 
corroborated 1980 report Corporate 
Data Exchange, Inc. New York City, 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


shows that fifty-nine investors control more 
than percent Standard Oil (Indiana)’s 
stock, and that the top five investors control 
more than percent. 

The (which ran dozens publica- 
tions) would have been more accurate the 
accompanying depictions grandma, 
junior, and the rest the had 
been replaced group picture the chief 
executive officers First Chicago Corpora- 
tion, Citicorp, Harris Bankcorp, Chase 
Manhattan Corporation, and the Prudential 
Insurance Company. 

VIC REINEMER 
Editor/Publisher 
Public Power 
Washington, D.C. 


Cold water from the Times 


TO THE REVIEW: 


tendentious article Water 
January/February) im- 
plies that the percent interest the Tejon 
Ranch Company held the Times Mirror 
Company, which owns the Los Angeles 
Times, influences the Times’s news coverage 
and editorial opinions water issues 
California. 

state the obvious, our news judgment 


strictly our own, and arrive our edito- 
rial positions utterly without regard the 
views the Tejon Ranch Company, into 
which have never inquired whether 
the subject our editorial support for expan- 
sion state water supplies; our editorial 
backing Cesar Chavez’s United Farm 
Workers and their right organize under 
California’s Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act; our editorial support limits the 
reckless overpumping groundwater the 
San Joaquin Valley, where the Tejon 
Ranch’s farmlands lie; our editorial advo- 
cacy stringent rules for the application 
pesticides farms. 

the Times were the kind newspaper 
your article intimates is, none would 
here. 

ANTHONY DAY 

Editor the editorial pages 
Los Angeles Times 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Deadline 
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from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the July/August issue, letters the 
Review should received May 22. 
Letters are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 
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Women, Pornography, and the First 
Amendment, Moira Griffin, Stu- 
lent Lawyer, December 1980 


was only matter time before the 
feminist movement would claim the basic 
right freedom from fear from the chill- 
ing and ever-present fear random male 
violence. And was also only matter 
time before women, their efforts replace 
male-cherished myths about the nature 
rape with realistic understanding the 
psychosocial dimensions that assaultive 
act, would find themselves collision 
course with the institution pornography. 
Leering its way through the ages, the porn 
industry had the 1970s reached 
watershed its own social history: ex- 
plosion media magazines and tabloids, 
books and films, record albums and ads 
was spreading the dirty word farther and 
wider than ever before political and so- 
cial climate that promoted expression, what- 
ever its form, while the same time or- 
ganized feminists were consciously pursuing 
more positive images female sexuality, 
and experimental research was discovering 
alarming evidence the relationship be- 
tween pornography and overt male rage. Pro- 
tests against the $5-billion porn business 
quickly took shape the form marches 
and conferences, articles and books, and, ul- 
timately, astonishing and contro- 
versial call for censorship. 

Moira Griffin’s informative article traces 
the evolution pornography feminist 
issue and explains the various perspectives 
which viewed, drawing such diverse 
writers Susan Brownmiller, Deirdre En- 
glish, Ellen Willis, Wendy Kaminer, Susan 
Sontag, and Ellyn Steuer; the Report 
the President’s Commission Obscenity 
and Pornography; research pre- 
sented the American Psychological As- 
sociation; and the authoritative British 
study, Sex, Violence and the Media. She 
explores critical distinctions between erotica 
and pornography, between fantasies and be- 
havior, between fantasy and real desires; dis- 
cusses the sometimes contradictory results 
significant controlled experiments; and, 
finally, addresses the question protection 
through censorship. 

Examining the case for regarding violent 


pornography form speech beyond the 
scope the First Amendment, Griffin takes 
the commonly used arguments both for 
and against. defined abusive 
speech, for instance, pornography must meet 
the legal requirement that the words ut- 
tered particular person public place. 
defined clear and present danger, 
pornography must directed to, and 
likely to, incite produce imminent lawless 
action but more the point, notes 
Griffin, the application the clear-and- 
present-danger standard, emphasizing the 
issue power, could move pornography 
political plane, thereby 
purveyors’ claim First Amendment pro- 
tection. for seeking stricter enforcement 
existing laws against obscenity (which 
clearly apply most hard-core porn under 
community standards), Griffin points out that 
such course could well open Pandora’s 
box prior restraints well bans such 
things birth control information, and even 
feminist literature itself. 

Well, then, must women suffer pornogra- 
phy’s insults and injuries masochistic si- 
lence? Certainly not, says Griffin: women 
can invoke zoning and public nuisance stat- 
utes, which are legally rooted the indi- 
vidual’s right privacy and the right 
left alone; they can educate the public the 
falsity the messages pornography con- 
veys; and they can promote healthy, pro- 
woman sexual images counter its lies. 
short, the article suggests that other 
strategies are preferable messing with 
amendment that social activists, including 
women, find mighty handy have around. 


The New Delhi Seminar Media, 
Government, and the Law, edited 
Anne Lapping, Ford Foundation Re- 
port, December 1980 


When the editor Truth learns that, pri- 
vate lunch, Justice Dharma the High Court 
Suvarna State has made biased remarks 
about the Harijan caste and even suggested 
that provision for its protection deleted 
from the Constitution, should the editor run 
the story? When the editor the national 
Daily Watch discovers that the country’s 
radar defense system vulnerable because 


poor equipment purchased from super- 
power after payoff the nation’s corrupt 
prime minister, should the people told? 
And when, period unrest, the editor 
the Crucifa Times asked the govern- 
ment for the paper’s support plan in- 
voke the Emergency Powers Act, what 
should his response? 

These were some the hypothetical situ- 
ations confronted reporters, editors, 
judges, and government officials from the 
United States, Britain, and India brought to- 
gether the Ford Foundation’s New Delhi 
seminar, and this transcript their efforts 
grapple with legal and journalistic problems 
makes fascinating and instructive reading. 
Such case studies, course, have been used 
before similar discussions the media 
and the law, the media and business, and 
on, but this latest experiment, the 
national level, was different not only be- 
cause the varied cultural perspectives 
the participants, but more especially because 
the added dimension disturbing 
realism. Conducted India the summer 
1978, the seminar was charged with bitter 
memories Indira Ghandi’s recently ended 
twenty-month exercise dictatorial rule, 
which had begun with sudden shut-off 
electricity the country’s newsrooms and 
progressed the arrests more than two 
hundred and fifty journalists, the gagging 
Indian newspapers, the takeover the 
country’s news agency, and the ruthless 
manipulation radio and television. Some 
the seminar participants had gone jail; 
some had collaborated; some had remained 
silent, fled; one had quit his job. was 
remarked more than once, there are 
hypotheticals India. 

Under the skillful probings discussion 
leaders Soli Sorabjee, additional solici- 
tor-general India; Arthur Miller, professor 
Harvard’s School Law; and Anthony 
Lester, British barrister with wide expe- 
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rience human-rights advocacy, the semi- 
nar took such fundamental subjects 
contempt court, national security, of- 
ficial secrets, civil disobedience, and civil 
liberties. separate session the ac- 
tual Emergency itself, reportedly marked 
high emotional fireworks, regrettably 
omitted. There is, however, brief summary 
subsequent seminars Bangalore and 
Colombo, held after Indira Ghandi’s pheno- 
menal reelection.) Out the dramatic ten- 
sion emerged illuminating variety 
principles, fears, rationales, judgment calls 
and above all, lessons. the accompany- 
ing essays, Chanchal Sarkar, director the 
Press Institute India, points the need for 
cross-cultural education and for the media 
reflect their power and responsibility. 
Michael Gartner, editor and publisher the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, observ- 
ing that some American newspapers have 
willingly yielded our own forms cen- 
sorship, emphasizes the value strong, 
courageous press. Adam Raphael, political 
correspondent the London Observer, 
impressed the interdependence the 
press, judiciary, and civil service the 
preservation free society. And Anthony 
Lewis, columnist for The New York Times, 
comes away convinced anew the fragility 
the protections freedom any country. 
all accounts, the New Delhi seminar ap- 
pears have been sobering personal exper- 
ience well exhilarating intellectual 
exercise. 


Norman Lear vs. the Moral Majority, 
Ben Stein, Saturday Review, Februar 
1981 


the apocalyptic struggle between darkness 
and light will, finally, waged not the 
heavenly fields cosmic space but, perhaps 
more aptly, the dismal swamp network 
television. Spearheading the opposing forces 
are the Moral Majority’s Jerry Falwell and 
media tycoon Norman Lear, whose respec- 
tive positions, objectives, and strategies for 
victory Stein sets forth with thoughtful sen- 
sitivity what drives them both. the one 
side stands the reverend, who has man- 
aged mobilize his Sunday morning legions 
million viewers into reactionary polit- 
ical pressure group effective enough have 
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changed the course more than one recent 
congressional election. (Falwell’s sermons 
are broadcast four hundred stations.) 
Now, disgusted prime-time’s portrayal 
what they regard cute sex, inconsequential 
divorce, easy abortion, and acceptable ho- 
mosexuality, incest, and drug use, the wrath- 
fully righteous have turned the tube, and, 
besides calling Americans boycott 
sponsors godless entertainment programs, 
are casting covetous eyes controlling in- 
terest one the big three networks 
means developing more godly news. 
Deeply disturbed the threat posed 
the militant moralizers, Lear has organized 
the People for the American Way, group 
which spreads the counter gospel the dan- 
gers allowing one religious group im- 
pose its views the rest society. the 
conflict escalates, this opposition could eas- 
ily expand into active coalition artists, 
civil libertarians, concerned clergy and 
citizens and, course, the networks, 
which will keeping nervous eye on, 
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among other things, the bottom line. For cer- 
tainly, Stein reports, network people have 
illusions about their vulnerability serious 
advertising boycott. 

Thus the battle joined: the authoritarian, 
godfearing, Bible-thumping Christians ver- 
sus the libertarian, blasphemous, Consti- 
tution-waving humanists. But lost the 
rhetoric, Stein points out, are genuine prob- 
lems. First, and most fundamental, the 
question what television actually does 
the human soul but neither self-appointed 
prophets like Falwell (nor for that matter, 
anyone else, says Stein) likely know the 
answer that one. Second, and more chal- 
lenging, the question how television it- 
self can climb out the sludge 
its simpleminded, boring, and 
ing fare (even Lear, reports Stein, has 
characterized entertainment the elec- 
tronic equivalent dumping toxic wastes 
into cultural streams). Endorsing Lear’s 


programming creed with our own 
viscera, rather than guessing what the 
American people will want’’ Stein 


the same time doubtful that such one-man ef- 
forts can produce the kind drastic change 
that urgently needed. 

Although Stein does not mention it, vete- 
ran media-watchers will undoubtedly recall 
the fierce debate that raged around Lear 
decade ago when the Family first ap- 
peared, between those who praised for its 
insight, understanding, and social value and 
those who damned the ground that the 
show eventually would legitimize bigotry. 
Today, all people whe applaud the develop- 
ment television’s social consciousness 
find themselves confronting powerful 
movement that seems embody Archie 
Bunkerism its worst. have Lear the 
center this new controversy seems both 
ironic and apt. 


The Impact the Media Collective 
Bargaining, 
sociation, 1980 


A treat Ac 
Arbitration As- 


the summer 1979, group union and 
management people from the public and pri- 
vate sectors, mediators, and journalists met 
the Wingspread Conference Center 
Racine, Wisconsin, thrash out some the 
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problems raised the coverage labor 
negotiations. This collection their confer- 
ence papers one the more tangible re- 
sults. Not all the problems they deal with 
are clearcut that posed the New York 
newscaster who straightfacedly explained 
his audience that grandfather clause 
guarantees jobs anyone whose grandfather 
had been member the union. Nor, cer- 
tainly, are the solutions obvious this 
case. suggested AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer Thomas Donahue (who counts 
only twenty-five honest-to-goodness labor 
reporters the entire country), the appalling 
lack journalists with any background, 
training, experience labor matters needs 
addressed the journalism schools, 
which thinks should encouraged de- 
velop programs that would use teaching 
tools case studies actual negotiations. The 
other side this coin, course, repre- 
sented negotiators who fail provide re- 
porters with background papers and refuse 
brief them the status the negotiations 
they progress; here, too, the corrective 
self-evident. 

More problematic, and the heart all 
the discussions, the quandary posed 
what Robert Doherty, associate dean 
Cornell’s industrial and labor relations 
school, identifies the inherent incompati- 
bility between the social value free collec- 
tive bargaining closed system whose ef- 
fectiveness depends large part utmost 
privacy and the social value open polit- 
ical whose success depends 
having informed citizens who influence de- 
cisions. Translated into practical terms, this 
philosophical dilemma raises the pivotal 
question competing rights: the right the 
negotiators engage free collective bar- 
gaining without fear external exposure; 
the right the media dig out whatever as- 
pects the story they deem newsworthy; 
and the right the public, particularly 
negotiations involving the public sector, 
express its views the outcome would 
like see. Happily, regardless the indi- 
vidual spheres they represent, all the confer- 
ence participants endorse all these rights, 
albeit different extents and with varying 
degrees enthusiasm. For example, 
Media’s Love Affair with the 
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Robert Coulson, president the American 
Arbitration Association, warns against trust- 
ing the media too much; informed coverage 
may produce powerful public support for 
settlement, notes, but can also work 
against it. 


constant reference point throughout 

the discussions the experience 

Florida, where prevailing laws re- 

quire that all collective bargaining involving 
public employees conducted, one par- 
ticipant put it, the glare Florida’s sun- 
far, the experiment’s most con- 
spicuous result, according James Sher- 
man, professor business administration 
the University South Florida, has been 
the high turnover among negotiators, 
presumably because they cannot build 
goodwill with their constituents explain- 
ing certain actions taken the bargaining 
table before they turn the news. Nor 
does Sherman believe this necessarily 
bad thing; those negotiators who survive, 
suggests, will possess the kind p.r. 
skills required for game played the pub- 
lic arena. This Darwinian view challenged 
Edmund Kelly, veteran labor reporter 
for the Buffalo Evening News. Kelly’s 


judgment, bargaining the open produces 
posturing and theatrics instead settle- 
ments; such negotiations, sniffs, should 
covered not labor reporters, but 
drama critics. 

Kelly’s paper, Rights and Role 
the Media takes rather re- 
freshing approach. no-nonsense style, 
contrasts negotiations the local level, 
where coverage usually entrusted re- 
porters whose inexperience causes negotia- 
tors fear with good reason that anything 
they say will garbled, with the national 
bargaining where the p.r. 
sophisticated and ali the parties are pros. 
And with nod the mutual need for 
confidentiality that journalists and negotia- 
tors share, dryly explains that while some 
aspects the bargaining process are 
overriding, legitimate interest the public 
and the press, there are plenty other as- 
pects about which they couldn’t care less. 

Obviously, conferences like the one 
Wingspread are useful opening the lines 
communication between those directly in- 
volved. But outsiders, too, who spend some 
time with these proceedings will find their 
understanding the next round labor 
considerably enhanced. 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 
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XEROX ® demark of XEROX CORPORATION 


These days, lots people are more than 


That’s why brand names and trademarks are 
more than ever. 

Because when everyone uses trademark: 
incorrectly, they may stop being trademarks 
And then anybody can use them. Which means 
the quality you 


That’s true, whether you want certain 


you be sure of petting | 


cola drink, certain tissue sneeze 
certain copier to Copy on. 

That’s why like remind you that 
Xerox registered trademark Xerox 
poration, and properly used 


followed anoun describing our product 


long you use our good name cor 
rectly when you want a Xerox product, you'll 
ret 2 Xerox product. Not some COpy that wont 


‘as expected. 


| 
hear Beethoven. 


Editors 
failed 

question 
quote about 
Reagans 


Issue: Was friend President and Mrs. 
Reagan improperly quoted series the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner? 


Rupert Allan, long-time friend 
President and Mrs. Ronald Reagan, com- 
plained that had been erroneously quoted 
about the Reagans feature article pub- 
lished just before the election the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner and syndicated 
nationally part series. Mr. Allan said 
was interviewed reporters Caroline 
Cushing and Wanda McDaniel because 
his knowledge the Reagans’ life style. 
charged that the article violated his request 
not quoted personally about anything 
said and that, more importantly, was to- 
tally error attributing him two state- 
ments: (1) Reagans are drowning 
rich and (2) will make the 
White House comfortable with good food, 
cocktails, and lunches. All their non-Jewish 
friends will 


The reports the National News Council 
are written and edited the Council and 
appear the Review pertinent informa- 
tion and convenient reference source. 
Publication, which made possible the 
William and Mary Greve Foundation, does 
not imply approval disapproval the 
findings the foundation the Review. 


The nature complaints and response 


news organizations are condensed this re- 
port. The conclusions, reached 
its meeting last March and the Grad- 
uate School Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, are presented full. 
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Mr. Allan complained: never made 
statement either subject, and did not say 
those two Mr. Allan asked for re- 
traction, but did not pursue when told 
Editor James Bellows that the paper was 
willing publish letter, but would add 
editor’s note saying both writers confirmed 
made the quotes and more. Bel- 
lows’s] proposed Mr. Allan said 
his complaint, only have added 
fuel the fire and done more 
provided copies his denials the state- 
ments carried other newspapers. 

(For the record, Mr. Allan has been 
executive Los Angeles public relations 
firm for some years. St. Louisan, was 
with the Post-Dispatch for time and 
writer for that newspaper’s radio station, 
KSD. went into the Navy 1942 and left 
1945 lieutenant commander; then be- 
came State Department public affairs 
officer before joining West Coast film com- 
panies; and later was the old Look maga- 
zine’s West Coast bureau for five years. 
his protest Mr. Bellows, referred 
himself part-Jewish. recorded himself 
Episcopalian Who’s Who.) 


Response news organization: his first 
reply the Council, editor Bellows wrote 
February 1981: 


The Rupert Allan complaint boggles the mind. 

Rupert Allan acknowledges (not once, but 
twice) that the Herald Examiner was willing 
run his letter. What lack adequate access? 


beg disagree 

‘on this issue. 
caveman communications 


Jame: lows 


Rupert Allan complains about what was said 
him for the record. beg disagree this is- 
sue, which old caveman communications. 

Please let know what else should about 
this for the Council. 


Staff examination: The writers produced 
five articles titled Reagan The 
one which Mr. Allan was quoted appeared 


the Herald Examiner October head- 
lined, QUEEN NANCY AND HER LOYAL 
COURT, and sub-titled, THE WOMAN WHO 
WOULD QUEEN. was written gos- 
sipy style, containing phrases like ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s and ascend 
the and described change 
administrations from down-home Southern 
worldly Western dramatic the resto- 


‘Nothing that came before 
laid any groundwork 
for that kind 
grave implication 


Art Nauman 


ration the The article con- 
centrated what was called startlingly 
tight-knit social and named number 
Mrs. Reagan’s closest friends. The quote 
about was ascribed 
Rupert 

The quote drew criticism The Sac- 
ramento Bee, one the newspapers that 
published the article. The Bee’s om- 
budsman, Art Nauman, protested col- 
umn that that came before the 
series laid any groundwork for that kind 
grave implication. fact earlier the 
same installment there were names several 
people said part the Reagan inner 
circle who are themselves Jews. Among 
them: Mrs. Jack Benny and Betsy Bloom- 
Mr. Nauman quoted Mary Anne 
Dolan, Herald Examiner managing editor, 
saying, stand the story and the 


Mr. Nauman’s published response 
was that was 
said that the writer and editors 
lieved there was element truth behind 


the quote, they owed readers explore 
fully and Mr. Nauman wrote that 
the Bee should have asked the authors the 
editors for substantiation what amounted 
accusation, and for more precise iden- 
tification the man making it. Failing 
that, think the quote should have been 

There can quarrel with Mr. Bel- 
lows’s point that disagreements about who- 
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said-what-when trace back the first hu- 
mans’ abilities communicate verbally. 
However, this electronic era, there 
paucity good quality pocket-sized tape 
recorders. Because its policy not intrud- 
ing into reporters’ notes out-takes, the 
staff first did not pursue the 


Wanda McDaniel 
had given the 
that tape 


conveyed Mr. complaint that one 
the reporters had made mention re- 
cording. Instead, the staff appraised various 
aspects access and subsequently focused 
anew the possibility tape. 

Where access was concerned, Mr. Bel- 
lows refused discuss the matter, even with 
The Chicago Tribune, one the newspapers 
that purchased the Herald Examiner series. 
Acknowledging reader comment and inquiry 
about the ‘‘non-Jewish friends’’ quote, the 
Tribune published long news account car- 
rying Mr. Allan’s strong denial had said 
such thing. That story carried this passage: 


Jim Bellows, editor the Herald Examiner, 
refused discuss the story with The Tribune, an- 
swering only, ‘We stand behind the story.’ 


There can, course, legal chal- 
lenge this position. its Tornillo 
Miami Herald decision, the United States 
Supreme Court held that Florida statute re- 
quiring access for complaining individual 
was unconstitutional and that editor had 
unchallengeable right refuse publish 
any letter. 

Most journalists praised the Tornillo de- 
cision, but there were reservations held 
some about the long-range implications. 
Those reservations were outlined the Feb- 
ruary 1981 issue The Bulletin the 
American Society Newspaper Editors 
Professor Ben Bagdikian, widely known 
media critic, this manner: 


Papers continue depend more legal protec- 
tion fairness than simple professional ethics. 
There was relief, including own, when The 
Miami Herald won the Tornillo case. Few 
want judges making news decisions. But the fact 
that The Miami Herald was have pub- 
lished slashing attack candidate for office 
just before election and then have refused 
give him space for response. The paper had the 
law its side but not basic fairness. 


Mr. Allan’s first mailgram Mr. Bellows 
contained different element. asked for 
retraction the quotations attributed him. 
is, therefore, understandable that Mr. Bel- 
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lows would consider mandatory that 
published letter making such demand 
followed response, either the writers 
the newspaper. Equally understandable 
was Mr. Allan’s decision that any further 
reinforcement the newspaper’s stand 
would harm, rather than aid, his effort re- 
fute the statements. 

This type problem facing news or- 
ganizations all the time and Council staff 
found itself exploring the subject for any new 
useful thoughts. The most concrete ap- 
praisal came from the Council’s new as- 
sociate director, Richard Cunningham, 
who wrote Minneapolis Tribune om- 
budsman: 


opinion, clearly unfair for newspaper tack 
such note complainant’s letter. But dis- 
pute over facts, the reader and the newspaper have 
interests that may beyond the complainant’s in- 
terest fairness. The reader has interest get- 
ting enough information decide who right. 
The newspaper has interest explaining its 
position defending itself against outright 
lie. None these interests properly served 
the newspaper-stands-by-its-story rebuttal. This 
manifests newspaper’s refusal engage re- 
sponsible dialogue. the other hand, don’t 
think the complainant should oppose editor’s 
note that limits itself the facts upon which the 
newspaper based its belief that the disputed matter 
was correct. 


was this stage that the staff felt em- 
boldened inquire about tape. existed 
and confirmed the Herald Examiner’s quo- 
tations, then any issue about access would 
evaporate instantly and the complaint would 
clearly without merit. 

Mr. Allan said his letter complaint 
that Harvey Schecter, regional director 
the Anti-Defamation League B’nai Brith, 
had checks made with the newspaper about 
the ‘‘non-Jewish friends’’ statement. Mr. 
Allan said that Mr. Schecter relayed word 
that reporter Wanda McDaniel had given the 
impression that tape recording existed. Mr. 
Schecter confirmed Mr. Allan’s assertion 
the Council staff. Mr. Schecter said ADL 
staff member had asked borrow the tape 
hear and that the conversation was 
changed. 

The suggestion was then made Mr. Bel- 
lows that senior staff representative the 
Council fly Los Angeles immediately 
hear the tape this was agreeable. Mr. Bel- 
lows declined promptly. don’t want 
get into said. ought stick 
with the matter suggested 
conversation with Ms. Dolan, the managing 
editor. She said that yes, there had been 
taping, but added that she agreed with Mr. 
Bellows that the tape should not made 


available. don’t know where the tape 
she said. have the 

Totally unresolved the truth falsity 
Mr. Allan’s assertion that had stipulated 
that any conversation with the reporters was 
off the record and that direct quotes 
Neither Miss Cushing nor Miss McDaniel 
was available for comment. Both were re- 
ported out the city holiday. 

later response Council inquiries, 
Mr. Allan expressed bewilderment over what 
was described first interview the tele- 
phone with Miss Cushing. was not in- 
insisted, social call. I’ve 
forgotten whether called her she called 
me. chatted about her husband and her 
baby and she later mentioned Nancy Reagan 
and suggested said that there had 
been clear violation his agreement with 
both reporters the luncheon table that 
they felt the need direct quote they 
would call him. 

One Ms. Dolan’s remarks might in- 
terpreted offer support for another Mr. 
Allan’s statements, that had been told the 
original copy did not contain the controver- 
sial quote. Ms. Dolan said the quote was not 
what she called raw 
picked directly from the 
she said. 

Ms. Dolan went say that she had put 
effort into trying (soothe) Rupert 
Allan’s feelings than anything can 
Asked about both access and tape, Ms. 
Dolan said: think the problem access 
serious. really worry that person’s com- 
plaint might right and whether are 
doing right, but finally had throw 
hands over Rupert Allan. There ques- 
tion mind that Rupert Allan said what 
did. Even were produce tape, 
would say had been manufactured. There 

Mr. Allan’s position the Council was, 


there 
tape evidence let 
come out 


Rupert Allan 


wish there had been tape. there one, 
hope the Council can hear and judge ac- 
cordingly. have been damaged the false 
quote. there tape evidence let come 
out. confident will vindicate to- 

summary, the staff can simply report 
the competing views. Mr. Allan’s denials 
have been published the two Chicago pa- 
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pers and the New York Daily News. His 
position has not been reported Los 
Angeles and may have erred not mak- 
ing his views clear, even with strongly re- 
butting editor’s note. least the conflict 
would have been public. should noted 
that several aspects, his versions have not 
been shaken subsequent 

Granted that out-takes are generally con- 
sidered protected work papers, this does not 
appear the staff matter momen- 
tous proportions (except Mr. Allan). 
tape exists, difficult for the staff grasp 
why should not produced challenge 
this type. If, the paper’s executives 
hold, verifies the published report, the 
newspaper’s record for accurate reporting 
would enhanced. would set legal 
precedent since the individual involved 
willing and submitted his complaint with the 
required waiver any subsequent legal re- 
course. 


Action: The appearance the quote without 
examination its face bad journalism, 
and not only the part the Herald Exam- 
iner but the part other newspapers that 
published it. The editors those news- 
papers should have raised the questions that 
would have provided framework for the 
quote exposed not reliable comment 
the Reagans. This poor practice doubly 
indefensible when involves damaging 
imputation against candidate the eve 
election without opportunity for re- 
ply. 

The Council finds the complaint warranted 
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the extent that exposes poor journalistic 
practice the editing the quote. 


Concurring: Bell, Bell, Brady, Decter, 
Ghiglione, Hornby, Huston, Isaacs, May- 
nard, Stanton, van den Haag. 


Abstaining: Miller, Pulitzer. 


fall short 
willful 
distortion 


Did ABC News present distorted re- 
port railroad transportation hazardous 
materials? 


The Association American 
Railroads complained that segment 
was ‘‘a blend half-truths, 
distortions and outright 
and that the ABC production team 
factual information and film footage but- 
tress predetermined scenario that could not 
have been supported objective airing 
the factual 

The ABC report featured Geraldo Rivera 
the on-camera reporter and was produced 
Peter Lance. Much the investigative 
work was done employees the Better 
Government Association, nonprofit, 
privately-financed organization with offices 
Chicago and Washington. 

March 1980 The Washington Star pub- 
lished three articles entitled Unsafe 
written its reporter Michael 
Kiernan and based upon investigation into 
railroad safety the BGA. 

ABC’s 20/20 production team asked the 
BGA collaborate television report 
about the dangers posed the shipment 
rail lines hazardous materials. The result- 
ing segment was the major story 20/20 
June 1980. 

Two weeks after the telecast, Lawrence 
Kaufman, AAR vice president for informa- 
tion and public affairs, wrote Roone Ar- 
ledge, president ABC News, protesting 
what called the misuse fatts such 
way present totally unfair report.’’ 
July 21, having received response, Mr. 
Kaufman wrote Mr. Arledge notifying him 
the AAR’s intention run advertise- 


ment several publications customarily read 
mcluding the July issue 
Broadcasting magazine, which edited 
version his first letter would printed. 
Mr. Arledge said did not receive this sec- 
ond letter until after the publication the 
Broadcasting. July 31, 20/20 broad- 
cast rebuttal the and its charges 
part its weekly program. 


Analysis: The complaint divided into three 
major parts: the so-called 
made the 20/20 team initial ap- 
proaches the AAR; the charge 
tion facts’’ the broadcast report; and 
charge that ABC made and mislead- 
ing statements’’ its follow-up rebuttal 
broadcast. 

Concerning the pre-production phase, the 
AAR said had met with producer Lance 


deliberate effort 
was made 
misrepresent facts 


The AAR 


and that Lance stated his prem- 
that the railroad plant was bad and con- 
tinuing deteriorate; that shipments 
hazardous materials rail were increasing; 
and that the confluence these two circum- 
stances posed dangerous situation. The 
AAR complained that Mr. Lance held this 
premise even after documented evidence was 
supplied which the AAR maintained de- 
stroyed the premise. 

The AAR contended that Mr. Lance’s 
tegrity and devotion fair were 
contradicted his actions, specifically 
filming examples track’’ the 
Memphis yards the Illinois Central Gulf 
Railroad after denying had any desire 
gain access railroad property for that pur- 
pose; allowing the camera crew board 
Conrail freight train Indiana violation 
railroad safety rules; and refusing use 
portions taped interview with Thomas 
Phemister, director the AAR’s Bureau 
Explosives, which AAR said contradicted 
statements made other parts the broad- 
cast. 

The complaint conceded that ‘‘actual er- 
rors fact are relatively few’’ but in- 
sisted that deliberate effort was made 
misrepresent these facts uphold pre- 
ments the broadcast were singled out 
the AAR misrepresentations errors 
fact: 

20/20 reported that 1978, the last 


year for which statistics were available, more 
than 11,000 rail accidents occurred, thus 


once hour the average, train 
derailment takes place, the re- 
sultant damages amounting more than 
$800,000 day. The AAR did not challenge 
the statistic but challenged the manner 
which was stated, claiming obscured the 
fact ‘‘that the overwhelming majority 
these accidents are extremely minor nature 
and are reported only because the Federal 
Railroad Administration required report 


Like jumbo aircraft. 
larger cars present 

greater risk unless 
accident occurs 


The NTSB 


1978 any mishap that resulted damage 
greater than 

The AAR also took exception the man- 
ner which another statistic was reported. 
Following film sequence which five 
accidents’’ were depicted, Mr. Riv- 
era summed with: are just some 
the more than 1,000 rail accidents re- 
ported the past seven Other than 
pointing out that two the depicted acci- 
dents were leakages and therefore 
dents’’ and not the complaint 
did not challenge the statistic but did object 
what held was the implication that the 
five ‘‘major accidents’’ were representative 
the 1,000. 

Mr. Rivera reported that amount 
hazardous materials shipped rail has 
increased, percent the past three 
years almost 100 million tons. The 
AAR said that this 
the same time the AAR complained that 
while the amount hazardous materials 
shipped has increased, the number ship- 
ments has remained the same levels for the 
past five years, and that the number 
carloads which relevant safety 
The difference accounted for the intro- 
duction recent years larger tank cars. 

The News Council staff asked the National 
Transportation Safety Board whether larger 
tank cars pose additional danger. The answer 
was that, like jumbo aircraft, the larger cars 
present greater risk unless accident 
does occur. that case the potential for cat- 
astrophic accident greater. 

hazardous-materials train accident can have 
catastrophic effects’’ 20/20 showed newsfilm 
freight train derailment Mississauga, 
Ontario, November 1979. Mr. Rivera re- 
ported that ‘‘dozens were injured, more than 
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217,000 people were evacuated the ex- 
plosions which followed caused more than 
million The AAR com- 
plained that words were spoken be- 
fore film footage people some sort 
distress being helped aboard emergency ve- 
hicles,’’ and that ‘‘this film was nursing 
home being evacuated not persons in- 
jured result the Council 
investigation revealed that while the derail- 
ment was terms prop- 
erty damage and the disruption the lives 
those evacuated, some for many six 
days, there were, miraculously, casual- 
ties. The evacuation more than 200,000 
persons occurred the day following the acci- 
dent and was caused not the explosion 
(which occurred immediately after the de- 
railment the previous evening) but the 
dangers posed leaking tank car contain- 
ing chlorine. Among those evacuated were 
the elderly residents nursing home. The 
film used 20/20 showed emergency per- 
sonnel evacuating the nursing home. 

sequence which 20/20 showed 
three major types accidents that can occur 
with tank cars carrying hazardous materials 
(explosions, leaks, and toxic spills), the first 
acronym for Boiling Liquid Vapor Explosion 
was illustrated with newsfilm three 
tank car explosions, all which, com- 
plained the AAR, occurred more than six 


‘Conrail was 


$200 million less 
than planned 


track maintenance 


years ago. Mr. Rivera described the third 
tion which ‘‘a ruptured tank car doesn’t 
explode leak toxic gases into the atmo- 
sphere [but] can still cause severe environ- 
mental damage.’’ This was illustrated with 
film November 1979 derailment In- 
diana which spilled six different kinds 
chemicals adjoining farm land. Six 
months after the accident, Mr. Rivera inter- 
viewed the farmer whose land the chemi- 
cals spilled. asked the farmer when his 
land might usable for crops again. Mr. 
Rivera reported that neither the farmer nor 
the dozen men ‘‘working around the clock 
get the poison out the ground’’ had any 
idea. The AAR complained that ‘‘a balanced 
report would have mentioned the fact that the 
owner had been made whole for all dam- 

Another sequence showed Mr. Rivera 


and the film crew riding Conrail freight 
train Indiana. brakeman was inter- 
viewed about the hazards posed the poor 
trackage. The AAR complained ‘‘several 
reprehensible elements this the 
first being the boarding the train the 
film crew violation the railroad’s safety 
rules, and the second the failure the film 
reflect Mr. Rivera’s description tak- 
ing one those scary rides the local 
amusement The sequence was used 
make the point that Conrail, created the 
government 1976 combine most the 
facilities six bankrupt railroads the 
Northeast, had itself fallen hard times and 
was spending $200 million less than 
planned track maintenance with the 


How 
the Council 


Any individual organization can file 
complaint with The National News Council. 
should understood that the Council 
confines itself national publication 
broadcasting, reporting issues 
clearly national significance. Editorial 
(opinion) comment protected free speech 
and the Council not receptive com- 
plaints that challenge such expressions 
viewpoint. 

The Council prefers that the complaint 
first taken with the news organization 
involved. this effort fails bring redress, 
the Council then position consider 
the complaint. 

writing the Council, include support- 
ing information that specific. the com- 
plaint concerns printed news report, in- 
clude copy the report plus the name and 
date the publication. 

the complaint concerns radio tele- 
vision news report, include the name the 
station and the name the network (if any), 
and the date and time the airing. 

Those complaining the Council are re- 
quired sign waiver stipulating that 
legal action under way contemplated. 
The reason for this that the Council 
alternative forum for settling disputes to- 
tally apart from courts administrative 
bodies such the Federal Communications 
Commission. such, not willing 
have its research findings used legal 
governmental actions. 

Complaints the Council should ad- 
dressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, 10023 
(212) 595-9411 
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consequences ostensibly depicted the film 
segment. 

Any observer could recognize that the film 
team had not forced its way onto the train. 
The collaboration the railroad crew made 


self-evident that whatever the line’s regu- 
lations may be, the railroad employees had 
shrugged them off. 

The AAR complained that forty- 
five-minute interview with Mr. Phemister 
went largely unused when portions 
would have contradicted assertions 
the broadcast.’’ Although the AAR com- 
plained that the small portion which was 
used the broadcast dealt with subject 
which Mr. Phemister not expert, his re- 
sponse one question did provide the AAR 


the opportunity correct two points which 
the complaint cited misrepresented: 
said that the number shipments hazard- 
ous material has not increased significantly 
the past five years, and that during the 
same periods the railroads turned the 
corner deferred [track] 

The complaint said that the ABC 
crew, with the announced intention testing 
the quality the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration’s track inspection system, made 
random visit’’ the Memphis freight yards 
the Central Gulf Railroad. The 
AAR complaint challenged the 
nature the visit, arguing that contend 
New York television crew would choose 
visit Memphis randomly all credul- 
the context the broadcast was 
not clear what was intended the word 
Memphis ‘‘the fourth busiest center the 
nation for hazardous Council staff 
concluded that the usage was intended 
convey and unannounced.”’ 
the Memphis yards, ABC shot pictures 
badly maintained track. one shot, the 
tracks were bowed resemble nothing 


The AAR said ABC 

used long lens 

exaggerate the 
condition the track 


much bobby-pin. The AAR accused 
ABC using long lens exaggerate the 
condition the track. Council investigation 
was unable confirm refute the allega- 
tion, although the BGA representative pres- 


ent with the film crew said that the track pic- 


tured was just bad appeared the 
screen. one sequence, two tank cars la- 
belled acid’’ were shown sit- 
ting track that was partially submerged 
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water and state disrepair. The AAR 
complained that the two cars were empty and 
labeled. Council staff found way de- 
termine that was so, was known 
the film crew. matter record that 
after the condition the track was called 
the attention the FRA inspector, told 
the ABC crew would recommend the 

nalistic said the AAR, was in- 
terview with railroad employee who 


the 


themselves are capable of 
assuring the safety 
their operations 


On a Gay-to-day Dasis 


not trained deal with network ‘stars’ nor 
was authorized speak for his com- 
Study the sequence shows that 
was not questioned about company policy, 
but asked why the tracks supervised had 
not been repaired seven weeks after FRA 
inspector had reported finding forty-five de- 
fects them. The employee’s reply was that 
did not have the manpower make the 
repairs. Council staff, this appeared 
neither exceed his range authority nor 
his area specialized knowledge. 
Citing Mr. Rivera’s statement that 
least half dozen major train de- 
railments the past six years, the FRA 
either failed notice track defects 
the crashes failed see that the reported 
defects had been the AAR com- 
plained that throughout the broadcast Mr. 
Rivera maintained apparent belief that 
virtually all serious rail accidents are caused 
track The AAR asserted that 
while track has been the leading cause 
minor accidents, has been identified the 
cause very few serious accidents. sup- 
port its charge, the broadcast cited two de- 
railments within the past two-and-a-half 
years where FRA inspectors had completed 
inspections just prior the accidents. 
one, 1977 derailment near Pensacola, 
Florida, which two people were killed 
leaking anhydrous ammonia gas, the FRA 
reported the stretch track 
the day before the derailment, but found 
thirty-eight serious defects the same track 
six days after the accident. The AAR did not 
challenge the facts the two accidents cited, 
though subsequent response the BGA 
investigation which the 20/20 broadcast 
was based, the FRA argued that the defect 
which caused the Pensacola derailment 
track was rare and impossi- 


ble spot without specialized equipment. 
that response, the FRA added that the 
railroads themselves are capable assuring 
the safety their operations day-to-day 
The FRA took exception, however, 
any implication that the federal program 
was not effective monitoring railroad 
compliance and promoting remedial action 
because poor performance inspection 
personnel. 

10. passage describing the safety 
improvements tank cars, the broadcast 
noted that while virtually all the larger tank 
cars have been retrofitted, the smaller cars, 
(described cars and constituting 
percent the tank car fleet) have not been 
fitted with top and shelf couplers 
device that prevents the puncturing tank 
cars the couplers derailment colli- 
sion) despite repeated recommendations 
the National Transportation Safety Board 


over the past three years. The AAR com- 


plained that the broadcast described the situ- 
ation though there strong 
the fitting these cars with safety de- 
vices, and said the interview with the presi- 
dent the Railway Progress Institute 
seemed support this thesis. The broadcast 
made reference resistance the part 
the railroads. After interview with 
wood Driver, vice president the NTSB, 
which Mr. Driver spoke the board’s 
recommendations since 1977, Mr. Rivera 
said the board makes recommenda- 
tions, the tank cars have not been ret- 
reason was given why the 
board’s recommendations had not been fol- 
lowed. Later, interview with Robert 
Smith, president the Railway Progress In- 
stitute, spokesman for the tank car indus- 
try, Mr. Rivera asked, has the indus- 
try resisted the National Transportation 
Safety Board’s recommendation?’’ Since 
tank cars are largely owned the chemical 
industries, the referred could 
have been the chemical industry. Council 
staff believes that explanation the un- 
used portion the Phemister interview that 
delay retrofitting tank cars was due 
shortage materials would have given 
additional clarity this aspect. 

11. what the AAR described ‘‘a 
melodramatic little the 20/20 crew 
discovered leaking tank car Chicago 
rail yard and summoned the fire department. 
arriving, the battalion chief was unable 
determine the contents the tank car and, 
fact, took two days learn was diesel fuel. 
The AAR complaint suggested there may 
have been some complicity; stated the bat- 
talion chief agreed could 
not discern the contents. According the 
AAR complaint, call the yard office 


would have given immediate answer. The 
fact that fire official would unaware 
the most expeditious way learn the con- 
tents leaking tank car sitting rail 
yard would seem bolster ABC’s point 
most fire departments this country 
are totally unequipped deal with hazard- 
ous-material rail 


ABC termed the 
derailment the kind 
catastrophic accident 
just waiting 


The episode was designed demonstrate 
the need for more specific labeling (placard- 
ing) tank cars carrying hazardous mate- 
rials. The program noted that proposal for 
more specific placarding had been drawn 
the Department Transportation but that 
years later that proposal has been 
stalled, under pressure from the rail and 
chemical The AAR complained 
that the broadcast ‘‘leaves the clear impres- 
sion’’ that ‘‘the railroads oppose ‘more 
specific’ placarding system’’ when fact 
they not. 

The broadcast made mention rail- 
road opposition more specific placarding 
system, but only the railroad’s opposition 
the DOT plan which has now been 
mandated for railroads. The AAR com- 
plaint acknowledged the railroad’s opposi- 
tion the DOT placarding system the 
grounds that would more confusing 
emergency personnel than the former sys- 
tem. The complaint again made reference 
the failure the 20/20 team use those 
portions the Phemister interview which 
would have made the AAR’s point that the 
railroads favor more specific placarding but 
not the system now mandated. 

The AAR said made the July 
follow-up broadcast part its complaint 
because was ‘‘shocked the malice con- 
veyed the rebuttal.’’ Four instances were 
cited demonstrate ABC’s ‘‘lack regard 
for fact,’’ including account Kansas 
City Southern freight derailment near Dallas. 
ABC termed the June derailment the kind 
ing happen’’ that was predicted the 
June telecast. The ABC report added that 
the Transportation Safety Board 
has blamed bad Council investiga- 
tion disclosed that the time the rebuttal 
broadcast the NTSB had not yet issued its re- 
port the cause derailment. 

advertisement, the AAR charged that ABC 
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used film clips effort 
prove that the predetermined story line was 
its rebuttal, ABC responded 
that 20/20 used film clips from more than 
twenty-six freight train accidents, only one 
which was ten years old; that nineteen 
the accidents had happened the past two 
and that the report was begun 
film and tape seven different derailments, 
all the seven weeks just prior Geraldo 
Rivera’s The AAR complained that 
ABC News was inaccurate its count and 
its dating. AAR’s statement that the program 
began with five, not seven, film clips was 
easily verifiable. was not, however, pos- 
sible Council staff identify date all 
the film clips the 20/20 segment. The staff 
was able confirm that those instances 
where the date was relevant, the program 
properly identified the accident date and 
place. those instances where film was used 
either illustrate types accidents, 
visual background for narration, there was 
dating placing. medium where 
visuals are constant demand, Council staff 
found impossible assess target what 
AAR called deliberate misrepresentation. 

The AAR’s complaint that 20/20 used 
mean ‘‘determining the cause,”’ 
used ‘‘accident’’ describe leaking tank 
car, and said ‘‘catastrophic’’ describe the 
Dallas derailment which fatalities oc- 
curred, found Council staff involved dis- 
putes over imprecise language. Council staff 
could conclude only that accident statistics 
are open easy misinterpretation particu- 
larly light the changing standards re- 
portable railroad accidents over the past dec- 
ade and the inflationary costs which affect 
property damage. After debates about differ- 
ing interpretation, there remained question 
whether all these statistics offered any 
way determine the degree danger posed 
the transport hazardous materials. The 
National Transportation Safety Board told 
Council staff that, general, the trend the 
number accidents and injuries resulting 
from the shipment these materials was 
downward, but the number fatalities re- 
mained steady. Although there were 
fatalities 1979, there were two 1980, 
both after the broadcast the 20/20 pro- 
gram. 


Response news organization: Wes- 
tin, vice-president and executive producer 
ABC News, responded the complaint 
letter December 1980. denied the 
charge that ABC had failed acknowledge 
respond the AAR’s letter July 21, cit- 
ing Peter Lance’s telephone call Mr. 
Kaufman July 30. said that his call 
Mr. Lance raised several questions, among 


them the justification for calling 1979 
the railroads’ safest year. Mr. Westin said 
the AAR’s reply that there were fewer 
fatalities 1979 than ever before was in- 
which the AAR admitted, according Mr. 
Westin, that injuries had continued in- 
crease. Mr. Westin added that ‘‘our interpre- 
tation safety the railroads function 
the increase shipments hazardous 
material; the increase the accident rate; the 
continual deterioration the railbed; and, 
finally, the practice the Federal Railroad 
Administration allow railroads police 

Following its own study and analysis, 
Council staff posed, meeting Feb- 
ruary 19, questions Mr. Westin, 
seeking clarification certain points. 

this meeting, Mr. Westin conceded that 
the selection the Memphis rail yard was 
only the sense that the visit had 
not been scheduled for particular time 
when the shipment hazardous materials 
might their peak. said the 20/20 
team was aware the high volume ship- 
ments through Memphis and chose for that 
reason. Mr. Westin acknowledged the im- 
preciseness the term. 

said ABC was also aware that the film 
clip emergency personnel loading am- 
bulance following the Ontario 
was indeed the evacuation nursing home 
the clip was from ABC News’s own 
coverage the 1979 accident and that the 


ABC News sought 
educate the public 
about issue 

importance 


juxtaposition the film clip with the errone- 
ous statement about ‘‘dozens 
was ‘‘an inadvertent and wrong edit.’’ 
could not recall the source the erroneous 
information the nonexistent injuries, nor 
could recall the source the information 
that the ‘‘NTSB had blamed bad 
the derailment near Dallas the hours fol- 
lowing the original broadcast. speculated 
that the judgment the cause the derail- 
ment was unquestionably checked out with 
ABC’s Dallas office and may have come 
from erroneous news reports immediately 
following the accident. 


Action: clear from the Council staff’s 
examination and assessment that ABC News 
sought educate the public about issue 
importance, the ever-present danger major 
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accidents the shipment hazardous ma- 
terials rail. The indignation railroad 
executives over factual errors can under- 
stood. The errors reveal something less than 
careful checking and weakness editing 
(as was the case the incorrect reporting 


dent and the failure identify the scene 
where emergency personnel evacuated 
nursing home). These and several other er- 
rors fact noted the staff were regarded 
the Council sufficiently minor that, 
while they may have tended weaken the 
credibility the 20/20 segment, they not, 
the Council’s view, demonstrate willful 
effort ‘‘misrepresent the facts,’’ the 
complaint asserted. 

The refusal the railroad companies 
allow the ABC production team enter their 
properties dilutes the credibility the 
complaint. Their refusal suggests de- 
fensiveness and reluctance candid and 
open. The companies chose forego op- 
portunity tell their side the story and 
thereby educate both journalists and the pub- 
lic the economic, logistical, and techno- 
logical complexities track and roadbed 
maintenance. 

often true journalistic enterprises, 
internal communications are surprisingly 
convoluted, and there excusing ABC 
News’s slowness processing more ade- 
major organization about program broad- 
cast nationally. 

The most difficult all the areas dis- 
agreement between the parties rests the 
differing interpretations statistics. One 
example can cited illustrative. The 
Federal Railroad Administration informed 
the News Council staff that percent the 
accidents caused bad track (which consti- 
tute almost half all derailments) happen 
speeds under twenty miles hour. This 
interesting figure, but not necessarily use- 
ful. obvious that accidents, incidents, 
involving the shipment hazardous mate- 
rials can happen any speed, even 
situations where tank car motionless 
rail yard. not alone the frequency ac- 
cidents, nor even their severity, that poses 
the danger public safety. the danger 
posed the singular nature the materials 
shipped, and single incident, moving 
stationary, could result major loss and in- 
jury. 

ABC News was fault the 20/20 seg- 
ment for overdramatizing some aspects 
the problem its search for strong 
visualization. But not find that the 
program cavalier disregard 
for generally accepted journalistic standards 
accuracy, objectivity, and 
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Other than the specifics noted above, 
find the complaint unwarranted. 


Concurring: Bell, Bell, Benson, 
Brady, Cooney, Decter, Ghiglione, Hornby, 
Huston, Isaacs, Maynard, Miller, Pulitzer 
Scott, Stanton, van den Haag. 


cused killer 


Issue: Did Life violate acceptable journalis- 
tic standards article about Dr. Michael 
Halberstam and the accused kill- 
ing him? 


its February 1981 issue, Life 
magazine published illustrated story 
the careers Dr. Michael Halberstam and 
Bernard Welch, the burglar accused kill- 
ing him. Charles Mohr, Nan Robertson, and 
James Wooten, all journalists, complained 
(1) Life’s conduct the preparation the 
story; (2) Life’s payment $8,000 Mr. 
Welch for the photographs provided through 
his literary agent; and what they referred 
depict the biographies parallel tragedies 
involving two high achievers with differing 
career The whole was submit- 
ted particularly deplorable and profes- 
sionally unwholesome case bad editorial 
judgment and journalistic 


Response news organization: Feb- 
ruary 24, Philip Kunhardt, Jr., managing 
editor Life, delivered the following reply: 


answer the charges that have been made 
the National News Council about Life’s story 
Ghost Burglar and the Good 

Life agreed pay Bernard Welch, through his 
attorney, for album pictures ‘of him the posses- 
sion Welch’s parents and common-law wife. 
The price agreed upon was for each picture 
used, sum higher than pay for pic- 
tures but certainly not high have some- 
times paid. other arrangement between Life 
and Welch was ever discussed implied. 
never sought interview. was before had 
even seen the Welch pictures that Welch decided 
wanted talk our reporter. What was 
Welch’s mind anyone’s guess. was our feeling 
then, and still now, that the purchase the pic- 
tures was justified since they made real contribu- 
tion understanding the tragic dimensions the 
terrible encounter between Dr. Halberstam and 
Welch. 

Parallel textual and photographic biographies 
Michael Halberstam and his alleged killer were 


certainly Life’s aim. retrospect think the 
Welch quote large type the beginning the 
story was unfortunate. many those close 
Dr. Halberstam sounded sympathetic his 
killer and may have given the effect bil- 
for Welch their eyes. less heated at- 
mosphere the self-serving insanity the quote 
would clear. But suggest that the entire story 
gives equal credit and honor both men 
charge without basis. The story speaks for itself. 

The most serious charge against Life 
opinion that our reporter deliberately misled 
Michael Halberstam’s widow. That totally inac- 
curate. Elliott Jones was informed that the story 
involve her husband and his murderer, and 
that was all our reporter knew the time she in- 
terviewed her. has been suggested that Life 
should have got back touch with Elliott Jones 
after had acquired the Welch pictures two 
weeks after she had lent the pictures her hus- 
band. did not because Elliott Jones had 
put restrictions their use and because saw 
reason assume that she would find our story 
offensive. want know everything about his 
killer she was quoted saying The New 
York Times December 12. would like see 
his baby pictures. would like know who his 
mother was and what she thought him 
kid. one assured Elliott Jones anyone 
else interviewed for the Life story that were 
working journalistic memorial Dr. Halber- 
stam. After the story had closed and had gone 
press and the nature its content had been dis- 
cussed, I said in a phone conversation to David 
Halberstam that felt the story did honor his 
brother and was, part least, memorial 
him. knowledge, that was the only instance 
which the word ‘memorial’ was used. 

One final thought. Life certainly underestimated 
the extremely emotional climate the Washing- 
ton area created the killing Michael Hal- 
berstam and the years wanton robberies his 
alleged killer. least for those many people 
touched personally Dr. Halberstam, there could 
satisfactory story. fact, many these 
shocked and saddened friends could only vent 
their frustration whatever appeared print. 


Analysis complaint: The three central 
elements the complaint are clear: how Life 
conducted itself the preparation the 
story, whether payment the individual ac- 
cused the murder 
proper, and the challenge editorial judg- 
ment and practice. 


The magazine’s conduct 


his response, Mr. Kunhardt said, 
most serious charge against Life opin- 
ion that our reporter deliberately misled 
Michael Halberstam’s widow. That totally 
inaccurate. Elliott Jones was informed that 
the story would involve her husband and his 
murderer, and that was all our reporter knew 
the time she interviewed 

Elliott Jones denounces this ‘‘a delib- 
erate She goes assert that the 
reporter, Hillary Johnson, once men- 
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‘Life’ criticized 
for paying 


tioned doing story 

However, several the closest friends 
the Halberstams say they were told from the 
start reporter Johnson that her central 
focus was the man charged with the mur- 
der. Stephen Lesher, who, with Michael 
Halberstam, wrote the best-selling book 
Coronary Event, says that from the very first 
conversation had with Ms. Johnson, she 
made ‘‘very clear that her editors were 
greatly interested Welch. told her that 
Michael was the one who ought as- 
sessed because was such remarkable 
man. She said that she would talk her 
editors, but she made clear that was essen- 
tially Welch story she was interested 
the funeral service, Ms. Johnson ap- 


proached others (Nancy Ball Lesher, 
former magazine reporter; Fred Graham 
television; Stephen Banker, another jour- 
nalist). Most these say they knew from the 
outset Ms. Johnson’s intentions. 

Mr. Lesher said that when Ms. Johnson 
was admitted the Halberstam home 
through the pictures there and check the de- 
tails Dr. Halberstam’s career, gave 
thought mentioning Elliott Jones that 
the reporter’s central focus was Bernard 
Welch but decided not report for fear 
upsetting her. 

Mr. Lesher says that one added reason for 
his deciding not mention was that, from 
his past journalistic experience, had con- 
cluded that what was produced about 
Dr. Halberstam would the nature 
(an accompanying short feature) 
and that this comment might also upset 
liott Jones. 

Elliott Jones says that Ms. Johnson, in- 
troducing herself, noted that she had written 
story about Dr. Halberstam two years ear- 
lier Women’s Wear Daily. liked 


letter received the Council twenty- 
seven days after its decision, Hillary 
Johnson criticizes the analysis this report 
muddle-headed and often vi- 
She faults the Council for not having 
given her direct opportunity reply crit- 
icism her journalistic conduct, instead 
relying solely the unequivocal defense 
her actions given her managing editor 
and included full this report. The 
reporters sub-editors for comment 
complaints unless that course suggested 
the publication. Ms. Johnson contends that 


the Halberstams, which unfairly reflected 
her professional integrity. 
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the story very says Elliott Jones, 
felt that anyone could good ar- 
ticle about Michael, this young woman cer- 
tainly could. But she lied me. All she told 
was that was story about 
Michael. can’t remember the exact word 
she used, but think was ‘tribute.’ 

clear that all those involved 
emotionally, Elliott Jones was totally vulner- 
able. But the question arises whether the un- 
stinting helpfulness Dr. Halberstam’s friends 
extended Ms. Johnson denotes over- 
trustful attitude the part the experi- 
enced journalists with whom she was deal- 
ing, whether they were emotionally 
caught the impact the tragedy that 
they had lost their normal posture objec- 
tive appraisal. the impression the 
Council staff that most them accepted 
without moment’s hesitation the bona fides 
reporter representing Life. What they 
obviously did not anticipate was treatment 
the magazine that impressed them 
equating the alleged killer with his victim. 

The towering indignation Dr. Hal- 
berstam’s brother David can readily un- 
derstood from his long reporting record; 
when was Vietnam covering the war 
and wearing fatigues, deliberately had 
name tag made with his name and under 
equal size The New York Times. His 
point was personal statement: that 
wanted everyone know who was and 
where came from. Hence, him, Ms. 
Johnson’s not mentioning the Welch aspect 
Elliott Jones would evidence 

This not say that Elliott Jones was un- 
aware the necessity adequate coverage 
Welch the final article. She says she 
recognized that this aspect would have 
included, but that Ms. Johnson’s assurances 
were convincing enough that she fully be- 
lieved the reporter was working principally 
story focused her husband. 

summation this phase Mr. Kun- 
hardt’s statement that Jones was in- 
formed that the story would involve her hus- 
band and his murderer, and that was all our 
reporter knew the time she interviewed 
her’’ can read simple statement 
fact, semantic equivocation. 

letter David Halberstam Feb- 
ruary Mr. Kunhardt wrote, under- 
standable that Mrs. Halberstam, her great 
distress and her unwillingness under her 
lawyer’s instructions discuss the case, did 
not absorb our reporter’s statement that Life 
intended story both your brother 
and Bernard 


The payment Welch 
there indignation the Halberstam 


family and among the family’s friends about 
the so-called gathering the in- 
formation, there fury about the payment 
$8,000 Welch, through his attorney and 
literary agent, for the snapshots published 
Life. 

Payments outsiders for pictures have 
long been standard practice journalism. 
Some the most striking pictures over the 


‘Many criminals 
have been paid 


for their cooperation 
stories 
Philip Kunhardt, Jr 


years have come from free-lancers, and high 
bidding for exclusive rights not uncom- 
mon. The issue posed not that; pay- 
ment individual charged with murder. 

David Halberstam calls 
checkbook journalism.’’ devastated 
says Elliott Jones. 

his February letter Mr. Halberstam, 
Mr. Kunhardt said: criminals, 
alleged and convicted, have been paid for 
their cooperation stories magazines, 
newspapers, book publishers, and television. 
The list includes Gary Gilmore, Sirhan 
Sirhan, James Earl Ray, and Sam Shepard, 
among 

This correct statement. The staff con- 
siders credit journalism that these 
examples can still held justifying 
precedent. The record appears that the 
practice one imported from London’s Fleet 
Street. long ago 1966, the British Press 
Council, declaration principle, stated: 


payment should made for feature articles 
persons engaged crime other notorious 
misbehaviour where the public interest does not 
warrant it. 


Quite apart from the ambiguity the 
phrase ‘‘where the public interest does not 
warrant it,’’ evident that many jour- 
nalism deplore any practice paying fees 
criminals for cooperation news coverage. 

The Council staff calls attention that 
portion Mr. Kunhardt’s letter the 
Council which states that price agreed 
upon was $1,000 for each picture used, 
sum higher than usually pay for pictures 
but certainly not high have some- 
times This does not say that higher 
sums have been paid Life individuals 
involved criminal episodes. says only 
that higher sums have been paid for certain 
pictures and open speculation how 
much any magazine like Life might have 
paid for free-lance pictures major news 
episodes. 

Journalist Stephen Banker had number 
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conversations with Hillary Johnson during 
her several trips Washington. appears 
have been the only one keep notes 


what was said, and his phone billings show 


thirty-two minute conversation with her 
January 14. She had told Mr. Banker earlier 
that money would not figure anywhere the 
undertaking. the January conversation, 
Mr. Banker’s notes show that Ms. Johnson 
repeated this having been the case when 
she first looked through the Halberstam 
photo files. However, she said, what she 
called ‘‘the eleventh Mr. Kunhardt 
decided couldn’t the story without pic- 
tures Welch. Ms. Johnson told Mr. 
Banker that ‘‘our page rate somewhere 
around $500. That’s what’s paid first-time 
She said that she had talked 
with Martin Firestone, Welch’s agent, and 
had said (a) there would for 
nothing,’’ and (b) suggested Life book and 
motion picture contract. She said this was re- 
jected immediately. what she called the 
she reported that Mr. 
Kunhardt had authorized $1,000 picture. 
The staff notes that one Life’s pages had 
six pictures, making this $6,000 page, 
escalation twelve times the going rate Ms. 
Johnson had mentioned. 

this point the conversation, Mr. 
Banker says entered some words pro- 
test about the episode and called the action 
says Ms. Johnson 
first said, me, it’s story about 
good and evil’’ and then went say, 
own defense, when spoke with you and 
Mr. Banker says that Ms. 
Johnson trailed off this juncture and fell si- 
lent. said, would happen you 
Her answer, says, was, think 
Mr. Banker says retorted: 
rather protect your (rear end) then than face 
the issues?’’ says her final remark 
was, not sure. They pay all kinds 
people for their pictures. That’s easy 
rationalization, 

Mr. Banker’s notes show that Ms. 
Johnson told him she did get the interview 
with Welch before she had ever seen any 
his pictures, but David Halberstam will have 
none this. says, use his 
own word, worked out formula get 
Welch collaborate. will pay the maga- 
zine’s top rate for pictures and then double it. 
Kunhardt says not ‘checkbook jour- 
nalism’ because Life did not pay for the in- 
terview. public relations terms, slick. 
accuse Kunhardt paying Welch for his 
participation, which the crucial 

Mr. Halberstam advances the thought 
general principle that would cover any jour- 
nalistic payments anyone involved 
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criminal activity. reader entitled 
know what basis either stories photo- 
graphs are says. news or- 
ganizations had say publicly that they had 
paid for certain stories pictures, there 
would payments.”’ 

further reference Mr. Kunhardt’s 
February letter David Halberstam seems 
probably would have told Mrs. Halberstam 
about the agreement with Welch for his pic- 
tures which was made two weeks after Mrs. 


Halberstam loaned her 
Maybe that was insensitive us, and 
thoughtless, but was certainly not the act 
duplicity that you made out 

curious omission was noted Council 
staff studying Life’s February issue. The 
so-called page’’ which lists the con- 
tents the edition, also carries the bottom 
For the pages applying 
the Halberstam/Welch story, the credits 
are extended Blanche Halberstam, Har- 
vard University Archives, and Elliott Jones, 
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move saying that Welch boasted 
about his life crime Life magazine in- 
has basis for asking that his 
upcoming trial moved from the District 
Columbia because adverse pretrial public- 


ity. 


the observation that Mr. 
Kunhardt seems also have underestimated 
the extent the emotional climate among 
journalists. Either one two things true: 
some the nation’s leading reporters and 
writers and editors are thin-skinned ex- 
traordinary degree and are reacting person- 
ally because they feel dear friend theirs 
was grossly treated the magazine, there 
genuine professional dismay over maga- 
zine such repute handling story the 
manner did. 


all for pictures dealing with Dr. Halberstam. 
There credit whatever listed for the 
Welch photographs. Indeed, there credit 
listed placed next near every photo- 
graph the issue except the Welch pictures. 

Jonathan Larsen, news editor Life, ex- 
plained this omission credit for the Welch 
snapshots follows: 

knew where the photos Dr. Hal- 
berstam came from; they were collected per- 
sonally our staff. But the Welch snapshots 
came from his common-law wife and from 
his family upstate New York. They were 
not collected personally our staff, and 
the absence certainty who, spe- 
cifically, supplied each one, decided 
skip crediting 

good deal the Halberstam family in- 
dignation arises from the fact that they 
learned about Life’s 
rangement not from the magazine, but from 
The Washington Post. That newspaper, says 
its executive editor, Benjamin Bradlee, got 
its information from Sol Rosen, Welch’s 
lawyer. 

Mr. Banker says that Life intruded itself 
into the legal and judicial process. notes 
that Mr. Rosen moved for change venue 
for Welch the ground that there had been 
over-reaching publicity the case. The 
government prosecutor argued against the 


Judgment and practice 


assessment this element the com- 
plaint could convey the antagonism ex- 
pressed those who entered the complaint 
and those who have added their protests 
conversations. 

his response, Mr. Kunhardt uses the 
word about the large-type 
quote the beginning the article. ap- 
pears above the heading which reads, 
Ghost Burglar and the Good Doctor.’’ The 


Action: The Council has three questions be- 
fore it: Did Life use deception gathering its 
information? Was Life justified depicting 
the lives the two men 
Should Life have paid con- 
quoted portion type only slightly smaller victed criminal awaiting trial charges 
and says: had everything going for and murder for news material? 
had everything going for him. But now First, the matter deception, the 
he’s dead and I’m prison. They say de- Council being asked make judgment 
stroyed his life, but destroyed between complainants who say ‘‘evidence 
Mr. Kunhardt goes say that will show that representatives Life secured 
less heated atmosphere the self-serving in- the cooperation Dr. Halberstam’s widow 
sanity the quote would and other persons assuring her that they 
Later, recognizes that Life underesti- were preparing journalistic ‘memorial’ 
mated the ‘‘extremely emotional climate Dr. and editor who says, 
the Washington area created the killing totally inaccurate.’’ Both sides have 
Michael Halberstam and the years wanton presented evidence back their assertions. 
robberies his alleged Some the evidence compelling, but 


UNDERWRITER? 


language use very often means something entirely differ- 
ent non-insurance people. us, underwriter someone 
that evaluates risks. others who knows? 


you’re working story and need plug 
—auto, home, life, boat—chances are can help you come 
with translation that everyone can understand. 


STATE FARM 


(Life) (Fire) 


INSURANCE 


Media Information Service 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
Phone: 309-662-2625 


ZY, 
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none conclusive. The Council cannot 
decide which side right. 

Second, for Life’s depiction the two 
men. The Council has always sought re- 
strict its purview accuracy and fair- 
the reporting question. The 
Council has tried avoid substituting its 
judgment for that editors matters 
news treatment. For that reason, the Council 
resists the temptation censure Life for the 
headline given Welch’s remark 
say destroyed his life, but destroyed 
mine’’ and for the treatment the lives 
Dr. Halberstam and his alleged killer 
parallel tragedies. 


The Council believes 
disclosure 

would have better served 


But the Council does question whether 
national news magazine great repute has 
kept faith with the highest professional stan- 
dards. Life’s editor has acknowledged 
the large-type headline por- 
tion the article. Perhaps more than the 
headline including the attempt compare 
the lives the two men was unfortunate. 

The Council also feels responsibility 
question Life’s $8,000 payment Welch for 
snapshots. Dr. Halberstam’s widow, Elliott 
Jones, says she would not have provided Life 
with photos her husband the magazine 
had told her its $1,000-a-picture arrange- 
ment with Welch. 

Furthermore, the magazine’s payment 
causes the Council ask whether any news 
organization ought pay convicted crimi- 
nal awaiting trial charges murder for in- 
terviews, photos, other news material. 
Such payment throws into question the in- 
tegrity the organization involved. Was 
Life, agreeing purchase and publish 
photos that portrayed Welch just another 
person (riding bicycle, playing guitar, 
holding fish had caught), appearing 
sacrifice its professionalism for the sake 
good story? 

Was Life leaving itself open the charge 
that was giving Welch favorable pretrial 
interview reward for letting the maga- 
zine buy his photos? Was perverting the 
newsgathering process, encouraging what 
could have developed into bidding war 
among news organizations? 

Life indicates its defense, other 
criminals, alleged and convicted, have been 
paid for their cooperation stories mag- 
azines, newspapers, and broadcasters. bet- 
ter practice one designed eliminate any 
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possible questions readers viewers 
about the motives the news organization 
would adoption policy not pay 
criminals for news materials. 

Short that, news organization should 
report its readers viewers the payment 
criminals has made, thereby allowing 
the readers viewers take that payment 
into account evaluating the published 
broadcast report. 

The Council’s call for disclosure con- 
sistent with its 1975 statement 
That statement 
came response $50,000 payment 
CBS News Haldeman, former 
White House aide, for his contributions 
two hour-long programs: 
views, discussions with CBS staff, and 
twenty-five hours 8mm movies that had 
taken during his years the White House. 

The Council opted for disclosure the 
circumstances the payment Haldeman 
for two reasons first, better inform the 
public, and, second, encourage more care- 
ful review news organizations situa- 
tions which payment deemed appropri- 

The Council suggested the following: 


compensation beyond actual expense made 
any person for news the form interview 
(published broadcast), for information 
used news story broadcast, for article 
person the news, that fact should dis- 
closed. prefatory note on-the-air statement 
immediately preceding the article program 
should published broadcast. 

Such notification the reader viewer not 
intended for the publication articles photo- 
graphs radio and television productions actually 
written produced individual supplier 
and marketed the news organization through 
commonly accredited practices that not deceive 
the public. 


Reviewing Life’s article light that 
1975 guideline, the Council believes the 
public would have been better served the 
magazine’s disclosure its readers the 
$8,000 payment Welch for the photos. 
Such disclosure would have least permit- 
ted the article’s readers evaluate 
perhaps slightly different light the maga- 
zine’s treatment alleged murderer 
billed accomplished thief pursuit 
his 

Insofar the Council proposes higher 
standard for Life and other media with regard 
payments for news material the complaint 
warranted. 


Concurring: Bell, Bell, Benson, 
Brady, Ghiglione, Hornby, Isaacs, Pulitzer, 
and Stanton. 


Dissenting: Decter, Huston, Miller, van den 
Haag. 


Dissenting opinion Huston (van den 
Haag concurring): the Halberstam case, 
the Council its majority opinion crossed 
what consider potentially hazardous 
boundary line. Instead properly confining 
its decision this complaint fairness and 
accuracy, marched blindly into the 
quicksand values, news judgment, and 
good taste, suggesting that was 
for Life compare the life 
prominent doctor that alleged mur- 
derer. The Council going dangerously too 
far when questions publication’s 
for portraying someone 
just another 

The News Council assume the role 
super-editor and start second-guessing 
editorial judgments what constitutes 
appropriate material subject matter 
approach all things, human in- 
terest story! 

Unfortunately, could easily appear the 
outside observer that the Council measured 
case involving aggrieved fellow journalists 
with different yardstick from the one uses 
for other aggrieved readers. 


Dissenting opinion Miller (van den Haag 
concurring): not applaud the Life article 
Dr. Halberstam and Mr. Welch. But this 
complaint does not convince that this 
Council should impose its concept taste 
judgment the editors this magazine. 


Abstaining: Maynard. (Mr. Maynard ex- 
plained that while was employed Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. Halberstam was his phy- 


check source 
promoter’s 

degree 


Issue: Did People magazine give unwar- 
ranted academic respectability proponent 
mega-vitamins? 


Victor Herbert, M.D., com- 
plained that article People magazine 
the public giving the appearance 
reliability for Richard Passwater ana 
‘his Ph.D. from Bernadean University Las 
Vegas’ and for promoting that article the 
view that readers should take large quantities 
vitamins, selenium, and zinc (as sold 
Passwater’s employer, the Solgar Vitamin 
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Company, and other nutrition 
Dr. Herbert vice chairman the Commit- 
tee Information the American Institute 
Nutrition. 

The article was published the December 
15, 1980, issue People under the title, 
was love first bite when George Hamilton 
discovered was done, 
according Dr. Herbert, despite telephone 
call received prior publication from 
Judy Gould, one the two persons who 
wrote it. that call, Dr. Herbert said 
raised question about the legitimacy 
Passwater’s credentials. also sent Ms. 
Gould copy book (Dr. Herbert) had 


that People should have 
referred Passwater 
Mr.. not 


written titled Nutrition Cultism, which con- 
tained ‘‘a long listing harms from vitamin 
mega-doses, collected from peer-reviewed 
scientific 

Dr. Herbert said that had received let- 
ter dated December 31, 1980, from Merlin 
Anderson, administrator the Nevada 
Commission Postsecondary Education, 
indicating that Bernadean University 
diploma mill, which was never authorized, 
approved, accredited Nevada, and 
which forbidden the Nevada courts 
offer any courses degrees 

Dr. Herbert charged that People should 
have referred Passwater instead 
and that indicate his Ph.D. was 
from Bernadean University Las Vegas 
without pointing out that Bernadean was 
diploma mill was deceptive and mis- 
leading, and falsely conveyed Passwater’s 
promotion his company’s products was 
based sound courses leading sound 

Dr. Herbert said that had sent three let- 
ters December and 23, and January 
Richard Stolley, managing editor 
People, and that had received replies. 
these letters, Dr. Herbert, addition 
questioning the credentials Passwater, 
charged that the large doses vitamins 
(mega-vitamins) Passwater recommends 
result harm substantial number 
said that had given such 
warning the writers the article and that 
they had left out. 


Response news organization: Richard 
Burgheim, Executive Editor People, 
wrote that the article was examinatior 
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the widespread popularity taking heavy 
doses vitamins and minerals daily pur- 
suit better health and vitality.’’ further 
stated that story also pointed out that 
the extreme use vitamins and minerals 
aid health disputed many au- 
thorities the medical 

Regarding Passwater, Mr. Burgheim said 
that he: was cited author sev- 
eral books nutrition who one the 
leading advocates multi-vitamin use. Dr. 
Passwater was interviewed People cor- 
respondent from our Washington bureau. 
the course the interview, Dr. Passwater 
gave our correspondent copy his per- 
sonal vitae which included his educational 
background. addition undergraduate 
degree from the University Delaware, 
listed Ph.D. from Bernadean University. 
This information was also reported his 
biography Who’s Who the 

Mr. Burgheim said that Passwater’s 
views, well warnings from his crit- 
were presented the article. the 
author numerous successful books 
multiple-vitamin nutrition, Dr. Passwater 
was quoted the article without emphasis 
his educational credits. our story had 
been based entirely even largely Dr. 
Passwater, certainly would have looked 
into his background and presumably would 
have checked out Bernadean University. But 
our story dealt with the mega-vitamin boom 
this country, not with Dr. Passwater, and 
mentioned him only zealous proponent 
and popularizer. 

summary, feel treated con- 
troversial subject fairly and any critical 
assessment Dr. Passwater’s academic his- 
tory was beyond the scope our 


Analysis: The use mega-vitamins is, 
People stated, The article 
took note such controversy through state- 
ments such the following: 


Passwater’s enthusiasm not shared many. 


Even Passwater sounds cautionary note: 
everyone can tolerate sudden concentration 


Passwater remains undaunted the controversy 
over his theories. 


Passwater not without supporters the scien- 
tific community, most notably two-time Nobel 
Prize winner and vitamin proponent Dr. Linus 


Pauling, 79. says Passwater ‘reliable, with 


good background and 


The magazine quoted Dr. Herbert, the 
complainant, saying talking 
nutrition 

discuss the theories, pro and con, that 
surround the use mega-vitamins would re- 


quire extensive research, and even with such 
research hand, the argument would con- 
tinue. Theories aside, the central issue this 
complaint the charge Dr. Herbert that 
People magazine the public giv- 
ing the appearance reliability for ‘Dr.’ 
Richard Passwater and ‘his Ph.D.’ from 
Bernadean University Las 

Merlin Anderson, Administrator the 
Nevada Commission Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, told the Council’s staff that Berna- 
dean University forbidden from operating 
the State Nevada. ‘‘Bernadean Univer- 
sity operated without any state authorization 
until January 1976,’’ Mr. Anderson said. 
that time this commission denied Bern- 
adean University’s application continue 
operation. The decision was appealed the 
courts and the agency decision was upheld 
every level. Bernadean University has never 
been approved accredited school this 
state, and the courts have decreed that 
degrees courses may offered the in- 
stitution Nevada.”’ 

Mr. Anderson said further that Berna- 
dean University degree represents nothing 
more than piece 

Bernadean University also has facility 
Van Nuys, California. catalog mailed 
from its address there, 13615 Victory 
Boulevard, Suite 114, states that has seven 
colleges Liberal Arts, Law, Health Sci- 
ences, Agriculture, Police Sciences, Theol- 
ogy, and Fine Arts. According infor- 


cancer researcher can 


obtained for two-hour 
course and $80’ 


mation sheet titled the 
university part the Church Univer- 
church school and its educational function 
primary function the church 

The university claims not subject 
church operation and because the separa- 
tion church and state 

The university’s College Health Sci- 
ences’ prospectus states that course basic 
costs $120. Re- 
certificate can obtained after 
two-credit-hour course costing $80.00. 

Although the university has certificate 
incorporation the State California, that 
certificate, according Dr. Robert 
Welty, consultant the Office Private 
Postsecondary Education, them 
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LONGER 


GOLDEN. 


Not long ago, when you called Coors 
with question, you could only cross your 
fingers and hope for answer. 

You see, mum was the word Golden, 
Colorado. 

wasn’t that had some deep, dark 
secret. that broke out hives when 

Quite the opposite. 

We’re proud the way things 
here. And put simply, thought that 
was all that mattered. 

kept our silence. 


Then looked the other side the 
coin. And saw that others were genuinely 
interested what were doing. And how 
were 

saw that talking about our programs 
the environment, energy, and minority 
serving everybody. 

when you call with question, 
make sure you have pencil handy. We’ve 
taken “no comment” out our vocabulary. 


And that’s good COCK 


news for both us. 
Corporate Communications Dept. 


LET’S TALK (800) 525-3786 
Colorado 


Adolph Coors Company, Golden, Colorado 80401 


authorization, whatsoever, operate 

University operating out- 
side the law Dr. Welty said. 
tentional. They have not applied for authori- 
zation operate university under the 
State’s Educational Code. are attempting 
investigate their Dr. Welty 
said ‘‘we have evidence that the courses 
offered adhere the principles the Church 
Universology. Judging what have 
seen and heard, they 

The university’s catalog states: you 
hold baccalaureate but not the master’s 
degree, let know and can arrange for 
you write thesis take some short 
course with the school for the master’s de- 
gree. For example, have course 
Applied Nutrition that will result the 
award the Master Science (M.Sc.) de- 


The catalog states further: 


After you have both the baccalaureate and mas- 
ter’s degree, you may either take series sub- 
jects study the graduate level until you attain 
graduate hours you may write dissertation 
equivalent graduate hours. The title the 
dissertation must first submitted for approval. 


Tuition, according the catalog, 
$40.00 per credit hour, which would total 
$1,440 for Ph.D. the thirty-six hours 
graduate study procedure followed. 

Because the university not authorized, 
according state authorities, grant de- 
grees, either Nevada California, state 
authorities have been unable examine the 
school’s records determine who has ob- 
tained degrees, how they were obtained. 

response Council letter seeking his 
answer Dr. Herbert’s charge that Berna- 
dean University ‘‘diploma 
Passwater wrote that ‘‘Bernadean University 
did have full legal authority grant 
Doctor Philosophy degree the time that 
university published 1976 Lovejoy’s 
College Guide, 13th edition. 

Passwater further said, under- 
standing that Bernadean University did not 
grow meet accepted standards accredi- 
tation and was forced discontinue. How- 
ever, their alternative educational programs 
were positive contribution our free soci- 
ety and 

noted earlier this analysis, Berna- 
dean University, according Nevada au- 
thorities, operated without authorization 
that state until January, 1976, and since then 
has been denied its application continue 
operate. However, the 1981 Las Vegas tele- 
phone directory still lists the school its 
Yellow Pages under ‘‘Schools—Universities 
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The school also still listed the 
Lovejoy Guide, but the State California 
rather than Nevada. According Mrs. Bar- 
bara McCoun, Research Editor for the guide, 
Lovejoy’s requirements for non-accredited 
institutions listed are (1) that 
degree-granting institution, and (2) that the 
institution have state charter license. 

Mrs. McCoun said that apparently when 
Bernadean was first placed entry the 
guide someone failed check with the state 
(Nevada). Then when the school moved 
California was merely editorial decision 
move the Bernadean entry from under 
Nevada under California the 14th edi- 
tion the guide, published 1979, and 
effort was made check with the California 
Office Education its status. 


The reliability 
credentials becomes 


important when such 
theory espoused’ 


There questioning the legitimacy 
Passwater’s degree from the University 
Delaware. His B.S. degree Chemistry has 
been confirmed the Council’s staff. was 
obtained 1959. This degree, plus his rec- 
ord experience, may well make him re- 
searcher competence and skill. 


Council action: The issue for the Council 
appears whether People exercised 
checking care ascertain whether the doc- 
torate Passwater obtained from Bernadean 
University Las Vegas was legitimate 
one. 

Mr. Burgheim, his letter response 
the Council, said that ‘‘the People story was 
about the mega-vitamin boom and not Dr. 
Passwater, and mentioned him only 
zealous proponent and 

examination the story itself reveals 
that out its total 151 lines, least 100 
lines relate Passwater, his theories and his 
family. Fifteen lines are devoted dosages 
mega-vitamins, selenium, and zinc rec- 
ommended him. 

you’re interested optimum health, 
quoted saying. 

The reliability the credentials per- 
son espousing theory that quantities 
vitamins 100 times the recom- 
mended dietary allowances will bestow 
exceptional health and becomes 
important the light the Council’s staff 
investigation the university itself. When 


such theory supported the use 
photographs personalities such George 
Hamilton (‘‘toasts his own health with herbs 
and Lynda Carter needed 
energy boost and quickly noticed the dif- 
Rod McKuen feel sluggish 
without vitamins’’), Pam Dawber 
pends more than apple day’’), 
Senator Strom Thurmond the best 
advertisement for mega-vitamins’’), there 
danger that others will adopt heavy doses 
mega-vitamins their own. Any audience 
deserves know the credentials the pro- 
ponent order judge the efficacy 
treatment theory. 

This where People failed. The authority 
credited Passwater proponent better 
health through mega-vitamins required 
check into the status the university and its 
authorization grant degrees the states 
which operated and operates. Such check- 
ing would have established the accuracy 
what Dr. Herbert had charged his pre- 
publication conversation with one the 
writers the article and what the Council 
staff verified beyond serious contest that 
Bernadean University was not authorized 
grant degrees the states which oper- 
ated, Nevada and California, nor does now 
have such authorization. 

The incorrect impression was reinforced 
the article sentence that readers might 
easily have interpreted indicating that 
Passwater had ‘‘medical’’ credentials. This 
was the sentence saying that ‘‘Passwater’s 
enthusiasm not shared many his med- 
ical There was later sentence 
referring him doctor.’’ These ref- 
erences represented seeming identification 
with his professional peers. 

Reporters, matter course, should 
check the academic credentials persons 
expounding controversial subject matter 
scientific nature and should make the results 
known their readers viewers. 

The inclusion such additional informa- 
tion the People article would not neces- 
sarily have destroyed Passwater’s mega- 
vitamin argument, but putting that informa- 
tion before the reader represented elemen- 
tary and necessary exercise journalistic re- 
sponsibility that would have put the public 
notice. 

Dr. Herbert’s complaint regarding this 
lapse People warranted. 


Concurring: Bell, Bell, Brady, 
Cooney, Decter, Ghiglione, Hornby, Hus- 
ton, Isaacs, Maynard, Pulitzer, Scott, Stan- 
ton, and van den Haag. 


Dissenting: Miller. 
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Our lives depend lead. 


fire engine, ambulance, food cultivated and har- contribution our lives today 
police car other emergency vested battery-started and the future, write for 
could answer cali equipment and carried our free booklets. 
for help without lead-acid battery-started trucks. The 
battery. These vital vehicles, construction and materials 
like most the internal com- handling equipment essential 
bustion engines earth, our industry all depend 
get their start from lead-acid this basic power package 
storage batteries. —the lead-acid battery. LEAD COMPANY 

fact, rely lead you would like know Division St. Joe Minerals Corporation 
every day our lives. Our more about esseniial 7733 Forsyth Bivd., Clayton, Mo. 63105 
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Its really not crazy 
sounds. Because the Jetta 


just happens 
combine the best 
features every 
other Volkswagen 


VOLKSWAGENS 
EVER ASSEMBLED 


UNDER 


steering, front-wheel drive, independ- 
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ent 4-wheel suspension and powerful 
CIS fuel-injected engine. 

Inside, the Jetta like our elegant 
Dasher. 


With luxurious amount room, 


and surprising amount luxury. 
And the gas pump? 
YOU guessed it. 
The like Rabbit. 
fact, gets EPA estimated 


mpg, mpg highway estimate. 
(Use “estimated for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary with weather, 
speed and trip length. Actual high- 


way mileage will probably less.) 

course, the best thing about the 
Jetta isn’t only that it’s like Scirocco, 
Dasher Rabbit. The best thing 
about Jetta that it’s also like, well, 
Jetta. 

With sleek European styling, sophis- 
ticated German engineering, and 
trunk well designed can easily 
hold eight suitcases. 

When you consider everything 
Jetta has offer, wonder 
many people are adding one their 
car collections. 

After all, how often can you acquire 
entire collection one car? 


ONE CAR. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 3/11/81 ™ 


White House Kills Fund Raiser 
After Complaints About Tactics 


Newsday 3/19/81 


Jury still out composting toilets 


Statesman-Journal (Salem, Ore.) 3/15/81 


Americans Take New Positions ‘SHUTTLE PASSES 


San Diego Union 10/27/80 The New York Times 3/20/81 


Minneapolis Tribune 2/25/81 


Police said they had bring 
him the ground twice before they confis- 
cated the pistol from pants leg. 

would describe said Sgt. Lou 
Daliso who, with Officer Tem Green, wrestled 


th uspect 
The Reporter Dispatch (White Plains, N.Y.) 3/15/81 


Museums utilizing attack visitors 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 2/7/81 


Correction 


Community Life, picture 
caption listed some unusual 
gourmet dishes that were en- 


Rents bride, bridesmaid gowns 


party Toledo bridal shop offers 

tutorial program for con- 

versational English. Mai Thai 

the program and was the The Daily (Bowling Green, Ohio) 2/14/81 


center the photo. in- 
correctly listed her name Obscene snow sculptures built 


Kintner joined NBC Jan. 1957, 


one the items the menu. two fraternities Chi Psi and Delta Up- 
Community Life regrets the silon, had aroused townspeople well executive vice responsible for 
error the administration. weight loss. 

Pascack Valley (N.J.) 


Addison independent (Middlebury, Vt.) 3/15/79 Broadcasting 1/5/81 


Community Life 2/25/81 


Hi, home Unfortunately, missing hunter was supposed dead 


Defendant’s speech ends long sentence 


Everett Herald (Seattle, Wash.) 2/11/80 
CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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One single diamond 
Set simply and elegantly, sparkle its own. 
The diamond solitaire 
jewel that becomes more precious with 
every passing 
The gift that makes rare and beautiful 


diamond forever 
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